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greater difficulty to most people than the absolute and unconditional 
condemnation of artificial contraception. It is not that the average married 
couple feels drawn to the practice of contraception as such; doubtless 
everyone would prefer to do without it if they conveniently could. But 
very often they feel it is a necessity, both for themselves and for society as a 

| whole. They believe that the consequence of eliminating it altogether 

would be an increase in population so rapid as to produce an intolerable 
degree of overcrowding within a short time, besides putting an undue 
strain on the wife, and economic strain on both parents. 

Many people have a more or less vague idea that the normal human 
adult is almost perfectly fecund,! so that if a normal man and woman have 
intercourse during the fertile period of the woman’s ovulatory cycle, 
conception may be expected to occur almost as matter of course, unless 
some accidental circumstance should arise in any particular case to prevent 
it. If this were really the case, it would follow that if a married couple had 
regular intercourse throughout their married life without any deliberate 

| check, they might normally expe€t to have about one child a year from the 
time of marriage to the time of the wife’s menopause, at the age of about 

| 45. Since the average age of marriage for women in this country is about 
25, it would follow that the normal completed family would number about 
20 children. ‘As a corollary it is often supposed that families in the 

| Middle Ages, and up to the nineteenth century, did consist, as a rule, of 
some 15-20 children, of whom all but three or four would die before 
reaching maturity. 

I have stated the theory in an extreme form, and perhaps there are 
few people who would maintain it quite so uncompromisingly, apart from 

| the more extreme advocates of contraception, who always tend to exagger- 
ate human fecundity for controversial purposes. But there is little doubt 
that most people believe that the natural fecundity of the average married 
couple is inconveniently high—so high that serious difficulties would arise, 
both for the family and for the State, unless it were artificially restricted. 

For those who hold this view our teaching presents a real difficulty. 

| If it is not practicable for most people to have more than, say, four children, 


. | eres is probably no point in Catholic Moral Teaching which presents 


1 Fecundity signifies the natural physiological capacity of a man or woman to repro- 

duce irrespective of whether they actually make use of this capacity or not. Fertility 

| signifies the actual fruitfulness of a person or marriage and is measured by the number 

of children actually produced. Similarly, infecundity or sterility denotes a natural in- 

raed to produce children: infertility or barrenness means that none are in fact pro- 
uced. 
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and if under natural conditions they would normally have produced this { 
number in the first five years or so of married life, what are they to do for 
the rest of their lives? Total abstinence from intercourse, or the use of 
the safe period? In certain cases, no doubt, one or other of these may have 
to be advised, but we can hardly suppose that either is intended by nature 
to be the normal condition for most marriages. 

All the difficulties arise from the assumption that normal human fecun- 
dity is inconveniently high and will always remain so. This assumption 
is probably wrong. A good deal of evidence has recently been coming to 
light, which suggests that average fecundity at the present time is relatively 
low and is decreasing; sterility and badly impaired fecundity are rather 
widespread. With all due reservations regarding the tentative nature of 
these conclusions, it seems clear that the practical difficulties of the Catholic 
viewpoint are not nearly so great as is popularly supposed. 

It is comparatively simple to estimate natural fecundity in a society 
where no serious efforts are made to restrict births. Such a society existed 
in England up till at least 1870. It is generally agreed that contraception | 
had no serious influence on the birth-rate before about 1880. There are 
good reasons for supposing that the general level of fecundity was at 
least as high as at any previous period and perhaps higher. Consequently, 
the fertility rate at this period should represent the absolute maximum which 
could reasonably be expected in this country, or in any comparable society, 
if all artificial birth-control were eliminated. If childbearing was ever an 
unreasonable burden for the average woman, it must have been so in the 
nineteenth century. 

It has been found by examination of census returns! that marriages 
contracted about 1865, in which the wife’s age at marriage was between 
zo and 24, and in which both parents survived until she had passed child- 
bearing age, produced on the average just over seven children each. Less 
than 1 in 100 produced over 15 children. The theoretical reproductive span 
for such marriages would have been 20-25 years. Hence the average 
interval between successive child-births would be almost exactly three 
years. ; 

This figure is, of course, only an average, and is for that reason mis- 
leading. Most women do not bear children at regular intervals from 
marriage till the menopause. The intervals between births are usually 
shortest when the mother is young, and increase slightly as she grows 
‘older. In nearly all cases she ceases to bear children altogether, for reasons 
unknown, some years before she reaches the menopause. Consequently, 
the average reproductive span will in practice be less than 20 years and 
the average interval between births will be correspondingly less than 
three years. This is illustrated by statistics from Scotland for the year | 
1855,” which showed that the actual average interval between marriage and 


1 Census Report (1911). Vol. XIII: Fertility of Marriage. Tabs. XIV, XVI. 
2 J. M. Duncan: Fecundity, Fertility, Sterility (1871). 
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the first birth was 17 months, and between successive births after the first 
varied from about 21 months between first and second births, to over 24 
months between fourth and fifth. Even this can hardly be considered an 
unduly close spacing, leaving as it does an interval of a year and more 
between the birth of one child and the conception of the next. A com- 
parison of these results with the census data already quoted, indicates that 
a woman marrying at 22 can expect to be fecund for only about two-thirds 
of her theoretical span. 

More recent investigations on a smaller scale, both in England and 
in the U.S.A.,1 among families where no birth-control was practised, 
showed somewhat longer average intervals—namely 19 months between 
marriage and first birth and 24-26 months between successive births. 
Other recent investigators, however, have found longer average intervals 
between births—up to three or four years, when the mother has passed the 
age of 30 or so. 

These figures throw a good deal of light on the question of normal 
fecundity. The average interval between marriage and first birth, among 
fertile couples not practising birth-control, is 19 months. Hence the 
average interval between marriage and first conception is 10 months—and 
this at a period of their lives when most people’s fecundity is at its height, 
and when they would usually be practising regular and fairly frequent 
sexual intercourse. Under the most favourable conditions an average of 
ten ovulations is required on the woman’s part, before a single fertilization 
is achieved. The chance of conception is therefore relatively small even 
when fecundity is at its height, and becomes progressively lower as the 
woman’s age increases. We must bear this in mind when we come to 
consider our next problem: the prevalence of sterility and sub-fecundity, 
and the question whether these conditions are on the increase or not. 
Conception is, at the best of times, a somewhat chancy business for most 
people. We need not be surprised if we find that obscure and apparently 
quite trivial causes are sufficient to render it almost impossible. Nor can we 
dismiss the possibility, ¢ priori, that some unrecognized but widely opera- 
ting cause may be lowering the general fecundity of the whole population. 

A decline in our national fecundity might manifest itself in three ways: 

(1) By an increase in the number of people who are permanently sterile, 
or so sub-fecund that they are unlikely to have more than one or two 
children during the whole course of their married life. 

(2) By a general lowering of the age at which previously fecund people 
become infecund through natural causes. 

(3) By a general lowering of fecundity among normal people during 
their reproductive life, leading to an increase in the average intervals 
between successive births, even in the absence of birth-control. 

We will consider each of these possible causes separately. 





1(a) R. Pearl: The Natural History of Population (1939), Chaps. IV and V. 
(4) R. de Guchteneere: Judgement on Birth-Control (1938), pp. 131-2. 
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(1) For present purposes we can ignore the more obvious sorts of 
sterility—eunuchism and pathological conditions which obviously exclude 
procreation. Such conditions are relatively rare and have little influence 
on the birth-rate as a whole. We shall be concerned with the much more 
difficult but important question of the incidence of sterility and sub-fecundity 
in people who are apparently normal—i.e. in people who are fully potent, 
whose sexual organs and operations seem to be normal, whose secondary 
sex characters are properly developed, and whose genera] health is reasonably 
good. 

It has always been known that infecundity can occur in such subjects. 
But it has generally been believed, and still is believed by most people, 
I think, that it is a relatively rare condition, and is confined almost entirely 
to women. Throughout history we find that when a marriage remains 
unfruitful, it is nearly always the woman who is assumed to be sterile. 
Recent investigations have shown that such generalizations are mistaken. 
A sterile marriage is about as likely to be due to infecundity of the man as 
of the woman. Methods have been available for some years for diagnosing 
male sterility in farm animals where, of course, the question is one of 
considerable economic importance. More recently,} the same methods 
have been used for detecting human sterility. The methods are based 
primarily on an examination of the semen, and particularly of the sper- 
matozoa. The semen may be found to contain no spermatozoa, or only 
dead ones, in which case it will be completely sterile. Or the spermatozoa 
may be too few in number, or weak, or abnormal; in all these cases fecun- 
dity will be more or less seriously impaired and the chances of conception 
will be correspondingly reduced. 

Information now available indicates that in about 40 per cent of sterile 
marriages the husband’s semen is infecund or gravely sub-fecund. In 
another 20 per cent it shows signs of sub-fecundity, such as might make 
conception difficult. It would seem therefore that male and female infecun- 
dity are about equally important in producing sterile marriages. 

Sterility and sub-fecundity seem to be much more widespread among 
our present population than is usually supposed. A systematic enquiry on 
a large scale was recently made among working and middle-class married 
women in this country, as to the number of children they had and wished 
to have, and as to their use of contraception, etc. The answers given by 
the childless women are of great interest. Among those who had reached 
the end of their reproductive span, or were approaching it, the vast majority 
had wanted children. The rare exceptions could normally be accounted 
for by special circumstances, e.g. women married to habitual drunkards, 
etc. Among the childless women who had been married for over five 





1 (a) K. Walker: Proc. Roy. Soc. Medicine, 36, 108 (1943). 

(b) M. Barton: Why Doesn’t the Wanted Baby Always Come? (British Social Hygiene 
Council, 1943). 

(c) B. P. Wiesner: Fertility and Sterility. 
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years, nine out of ten were childless against their will. Among those 
married for less than five years, most were either childless against their will 
or intended to have children later on. 

Women with one child only usually wanted more, or at least did nothing 
to prevent further conceptions. In many cases also, those with only two 
children had wanted more. The three-child family seems to have been 
most generally desired. 

A similar attitude seems to exist among women in the United States. 
The American journal Fortune recently (August 1943) made a nation-wide 
survey of the views of American women on various aspects of marriage, 
sexual morality, etc. The survey was confined to women between the ages 
of 20 and 35, and within these limits was considered to be representative 
of all classes and parts of the country. One of the questions asked was: 
How many children do you want? Or, for unmarried women: How many 
would you like if you were married? About 4 per cent of the women 
answered none; 5 per cent one; 39 per cent two; 48 per cent three or more. 

These figures must be interpreted with caution. It does not follow 
that, because a couple would like three or more children, they will always 
be prepared to make the economic sacrifices involved in having them. On 
the other hand, some of the young women who thought they wanted no 
children, or one child only, would probably have changed their minds 
after some years of married life, and would have wanted more. When all 
allowances have been made, it seems safe to conclude that very few women 
either in England or U.S.A. wish to remain permanently childless, and 
comparatively few wish to have one child only. 

Another question asked in the Fortune survey was: Would you rather 
be unmarried and have a successful career, be married and have a successful 
career, or be married and run a home? Of the married women, 80 per cent 
preferred to run a home. Of the unmarried ones, only 10 per cent wished 
to remain permanently single; 22 per cent wished to marry and have a 
successful career; 64 per cent to marry and run a home. It would seem 
therefore that a substantial majority of young women still regard home and 
family as a stronger attraction than a career—perhaps a greater majority 
than some feminists would have us believe. 

It is fair to conclude from all the foregoing data that a very large majority 
of childless marriages is due to sterility, and that many one-child marriages 
are due to low fecundity. The proportion of voluntarily childless mar- 

tiages is probably higher among the intellectual and professional classes 
than in the population as a whole, but not, I think, sufficiently so to disturb 
these conclusions. In any case, it would always be most unjust to assume 
that because a married couple have few or no children, therefore they are 
probably practising contraception. 

There are no reliable statistics in this country at the present time to 
show what proportion of all marriages do actually remain childless or very 
child-poor. It is fairly certain that over 10 per cent of all marriages remain 
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childless; the actual figure may be nearly 20 per cent. Perhaps as many as 
30 per cent have one child only. Hence it seems likely that at least one in 
three of all married couples suffer from markedly impaired fecundity. This 
conclusion must of necessity be extremely tentative, but it seems to be a 
reasonable deduction from the available evidence. 

Dr. W. S. Thompson? has recently stated that 30 per cent of all married 
couples living in the big cities of the U.S.A. remain childless, and another 
20 per cent have one child only. These figures suggest that the state of 
affairs may be even worse than I have indicated. If we compare them with 
those for the period about 1860, when the combined total of childless and 
one-child marriages hardly exceeded 10 per cent of the whole, it is difficult 
to escape the conclusion that sterility and sub-fecundity have increased 
greatly in the past eighty years. This view is supported by many specialist 
doctors and consultants who believe, on the basis of their clinical ex- 
perience, that the number of people to whom sterility is a source of trouble 
and anxiety is greater than ever before. 

(2) We now turn to the second way in which a decline in national 
fecundity might show itself: namely by the occurrence of premature 
sterility in couples who start off by being fecund. By ‘“‘premature’’ I mean 
sterility which develops before the theoretical age limit of fecundity is 
reached, which for women is about 45 years and for men is much later. 
It is well known that women between 30 and 4o bear many fewer children 
than those between 20 and 30, even where no birth-control is practised. 
The reason for this, as we have already seen, is not simply that the average 
intervals between successive pregnancies become greater as the woman’s 
age increases, though this does occur to some extent. The more important 
cause is that most women cease to be fecund some time before they reach 
the menopause. The cessation is more or less abrupt, it may occur at 
any age from about 30 onwards, it may occur before any children are born, 
or after, and as a result of, the first or some subsequent pregnancy. It is 
not accompanied by any external symptoms. Similarly, men sometimes 
become infecund for no apparent reason, at any age beyond 30, or even 
younger. 

Premature sterility is certainly widespread and always has been. There 
is some evidence that it has increased, but definite statistics on the point are 
lacking. We might add that the converse occasionally happens: i.e. a 
married couple may be infecund for many years and then unexpectedly 
produce a child, but this is exceptional. 

The fact that many people become prematurely sterile has two practical 
consequences. First: for many couples any anxiety about the prospect of 
having an unduly large family is quite unnecessary, Even if the first two 
or three children come at short and regular intervals, the process may 
cease altogether, at any time, from causes outside the parents’ control. A 
great deal of contraception is certainly practised by people who have, in 
1 The Times, 16 Mat., 1944. 
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fact, already become sterile. Second: A good many couples lose their 
chance of having any children, or of having as many as they want, by 
practising contraception in the early years of marriage. They intend to 
plan for themselves when and how they shall have children; they may 
perhaps decide not to have any until the husband gets a better job, or to 
keep an interval of, say, three years between the first and second child. But 
in the meantime one or other of the partners may have become sterile. 
Hence, quite apart from the moral question involved, one would normally 
warn people against any deliberate delay in producing the number of 
children they want, since there is always the danger that they may delay 
too long. The danger is aggravated by the fact that some methods of 
contraception, especially if practised carelessly, are themselves liable to 
impair fecundity. It is believed that the best methods properly used have 
no such effect. Whether this is so or not, it is certain that many people 
do not use the best methods in the best way. 

(3) The third way in which a decline in national fecundity might show 
itself is in a general lowering of the average fecundity of normal people. 
This would manifest itself in an increase in’ the average interval between 
births in normal families where no birth-control is practised, but it would 
not necessarily be associated with sterility or serious sub-fecundity. Is 
there any evidence for a general decline of this sort? The only figures I 
know, which bear on this point, are those I have already quoted: the 
average interval between successive births in Scotland 90 years ago was 
21-24 months, whereas in England and U.S.A. during the recent past it 
has generally been round about 26 months, increasing perhaps to three or 
four years when the wife is older. These figures suggest that the fecundity 
of young fertile couples has not altered to any great extent, but that of 
older people may have decreased substantially. 

All the evidence we have so far been considering has been concerned 
directly with the question: Has there been a decline in fecundity and has 
it been sufficient to influence the national birth-rate appreciably? The evi- 
dence suggests that there has been such a decline, and that its effect has 
probably been important. But it is very difficult to say precisely how 
important. 

We may throw some further light on the problem by examining the 
related question: To what extent is the birth-rate being lowered by de- 
liberate birth-control? The term birth-control can include such things as 
total abstinence from sexual intercourse, and the use of the safe period in 
order to avoid conception, but in practice it means, almost entirely, contra- 
ception. Evidently, the greater is the influence of contraception in lowering 
the birth-rate, the less must be the influence of declining fecundity and vice 
versa, since there can hardly be any other important factor concerned. 

On the whole, whereas the clinical specialists are inclined to think 
fecundity is declining, the demographers prefer to ascribe almost the 
whole decline of the birth-rate to contraception. They argue that the 
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fertility rate began to fall just about the time when contraceptive methods 
began to be widely publicized, and that the fall has always been greatest 
among those communities and classes which have been known to be 
ptactising contraception most intensively. The argument is not conclusive 
and, against it, there are some positive reasons for doubting whether 
contraception can be the only important cause of the declining birth-rate. 

In the first place, a great deal of the contraception practised at the 
ptesent time is relatively inefficient. This was shown by a very extensive 
survey organized by Pearl! in America during the years 1931-32, in which 
some 30,000 women in maternity hospitals in some of the big cities of the 
U.S.A. were carefully questioned as to their use of contraceptives, their 
previous pregnancies, etc. About 43 per cent of the white women ques- 
tioned had practised contraception at some time or other, but its influence 
on their fertility had been surprisingly small. On the average, among the 
poor and middle-class women, the effect of contraception had been to 
increase the interval between marriage and first pregnancy by about nine 
months, in comparison with those who had never practised it, and to in- 
crease the interval between successive births after the first by no more than 
four months. The more well-to-do women had been more successful in 
their contraceptive efforts—for them the corresponding increases were 
16 months and 12 months respectively—but they were not a large class 
in comparison with the others. 

The figures admittedly understate the effectiveness of contraception 
to some extent, since those women whose practice of it was 100 per cent 
effective would never appear in maternity hospitals at all, and therefore 
could not be included in the survey. But after making all possible allow- 
ance for this factor, it is difficult to conclude that contraception, as prac- 
tised in the U.S.A. in 1930, could have been the only important cause of 
the decline in the birth-rate. Pearl estimated, on the strength of his data, 
that only about 5 5—G6o per cent of all American white women were practising 
any sort of contraception at that time. 

No corresponding statistics are available for England, but here also 
doctors and social workers with a very wide experience believe that great 
numbers of people practise contraception inefficiently, and that if they fail 
to conceive in spite of this it is because they are sub-fecund. This means 
that in many cases small families are ascribed, even by the parents them- 
selves, to birth-control, when actually they are due rather to low fecundity. 

Secondly, Pearl? has shown that the present decline in the birth-rate is 
not confined to Western Europe and America, but is characteristic of 
almost every country in the world, including many in which birth-control 
is most unlikely to be practised on a large scale. In the U.S.A. the decline 
is as strongly marked among the negroes as among the whites, although 
it is certain that the negroes practice contraception very little. 

Thirdly, all efforts to raise the birth-rate by family allowances, marriage 


1 Loc. cit. * Loc. cit. Chap. VI. 
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loans, intensive propaganda, or by restricting the sale of contraceptives 
have been relatively unsuccessful even in countries where, as in Nazi 
Germany, the Government and its policy have apparently received the 
wholehearted support of a great majority of the citizens. It is true that 
the Nazis raised the German birth-rate for a few years, but hardly suffi- 
ciently to maintain a stable population, and it has since fallen again. Even 
this modest increase may have been due almost entirely to earlier marriages 
and to a reduction in the criminal abortion rate (which was very high in 
pre-Nazi Germany) rather than to any real increase in the reproduction 
rate. 

One last approach to the problem remains to be touched on: What 
are the main causes of infecundity and is there any reason to suppose that 
these are becoming more widespread, or are operating more intensely 
now than they used to? I shall only deal very briefly with this question, 
without attempting to enumerate all the known or suspected causes, most 
of which are of medical interest only. But two of them stand out as being 
possibly of great importance. The first, which is really a combination of 
several different factors, may be summarized as: too artificial a way of life 
and too high a standard of comfort. Rich living, overfeeding, lack of 
exercise, general flabbiness, diffused systemic poisoning and perhaps 
other similar causes are all liable to produce temporary sterility, which 
may eventually become permanent. This sort of sterility has long been a 
source of trouble to breeders of pedigree cattle, who find that the more 
solicitously they nurture their animals and the more richly they feed them, 
the more liable they are to be sterile. A further special factor which may 
be a serious cause of sterility in men is over-indulgence in hot baths, but 
the evidence on this point is still uncertain. 

The second group of causes I shall mention consists of nervous and 
psychological factors. It is known that nervous strain, neurasthenia and 
mental anxiety reduce sexual vigour and it is highly probable that they 
also reduce fecundity. 

Professor Hankins has written-on this point: ‘‘It seems probable that 
low sex vigour and inferior gametes would go together. Hence-a mode 
of life reducing sex vigour would reduce the probability that intercourse 
would be synonymous with impregnation. ... It is a well-known fact 
that worry, nervous strain and neurasthenia reduce sex activity and ours 
seems to be becoming a neurasthenic age. Speaking broadly, there is 
associated with the decline of the birth-rate an increase of neurasthenia, 
nervous breakdowns; insanity, suicide, and like evidence of mental strain. 
It may seem somewhat far-fetched, but it is nevertheless possible to dis- 
cover common grounds for the rise of the suicide rate, the increase of 
nervous diseases, the rise of psychiatry, and decline in the natural fertility 
of the population.””! 


1 Problems of Population (1932). See also R. and K. Titmuss: Parents Revolt (1942), 
Pp. 91-2. 
Vol. xxiv. 1° 
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Even in the absence of definite neurasthenia it is not impossible that 
a general lack of vitality, or of desire for, or interest in children, may react 
on the body by depressing the reproductive functions. 

The two groups of causes I have enumerated have certainly increased 
greatly in intensity during the past 80 years and they could probably, 
between them, account for quite a substantial decline in national fecundity, 

One final point of interest occurs in the same connection.- People who 
are unduly attached to their own comfort tend to practise contraception 
since they are unwilling to make the sacrifices entailed by having children, | 
People who suffer from nervous strain tend to practise contraception, since | 
they are afraid to face the additional anxieties and responsibilities of a | 
family. But, as we have just seen, these two classes of people are precisely | 
those whose natural fecundity i is likely to be impaired. It seems, therefore, | 
that a general decline in fecundity and a general increase in the use of | 
contraceptives arise ultimately from the same causes, and will proceed | 
pari passu with each other. Hence, from the very nature of the case, contra- } 
ception may tend to conceal the existence of a real decline in fecundity. 
This is only one illustration of the extreme complexity of the whole 
problem. } 

J. L. Russsxt, S.J. 
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pee putting into operation of the Beveridge Report will crown a 
century’s continued progress in social legislation, and will make the 
English system a model and an example for all the world. For a hundred | 
years now we have striven to enrich the poor, to nourish the hungry, to 
nurse the sick, to teach the ignorant, to help the helpless, and in a few 
years, many hope, we shall see the end of the manifold misery caused by 
sickness, disease of mind or body, bereavement, unemployment and poverty. 
But that hope is vain. We shall not see the end of these miseries. We 
have not yet begun to see how they can be ended. All we have done in 
our century-long effort to effect a cure is to apply the wrong remedy, and 
it is high time that we at least began to learn some lessons from our costly 
failure. The first lesson to be learnt is that our diagnosis of the disease 
is wrong; we have assumed that money is the root of all good, and that} 
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the weak can be strengthened by giving them money taken from the strong. 
Inspired by this simple solution we have taxed ourselves to the limit to 
provide schools, hospitals, clinics, asylums, refuges, sick-benefit, unem- 
ployment benefit and every kind of relief for the lowest classes of our 
society. We have paid for their education, we have paid their doctors’ 
bills, we have paid for their children’s meals, we have nursed their cripples, 
we have tried to reform their criminals, we have even bought their coffins. 
For three generations we have done all these things, nourishing the fond 
hope that we could teach them some day to do some of these things for 
themselves; and instead they have taught us something: that it is not the 
slum that makes the slum-dweller, but the slum-dweller that makes the 
slum. We must realize that the true’ basis of social reform lies in the accep- 
tance of the fact that the nature of men cannot be changed: a definite per- 
centage of our people are unimprovable. They are fundamentally and 
naturally criminalistic, pauperized and diseased, as their parents and grand- 
parents were before them. They are not to be blamed, for their faults are 
not their own, but belong to the parents who brought them into a world 
where they can only be a burden to their benevolent fellow-citizens. One 
thing our mistaken social legislation has done and is continuing to do: it 
is making England safe for them, and making it safe for more of them. In 
a harsher community, they would, because of their improvidence or apathy, 
lack the means to bring up a family. Our new social code not only makes 
this possible, but actually encourages them to increase and multiply the 
numbers of the congenitally dependent. And to bring about this end, 
it taxes the hard-earned incomes of the better members of the community 
so that marriage and the rearing of a family in the way that they would 
desire becomes an economic impossibility. The future of the English hive 
is clear: an ever-increasing swarm of drones, parasitic upon an ever- 
diminishing body of workers. That is the Utopia towards which we are 
steaming: it is time the Ship of State was stopped and turned round. 

Our experience, therefore, goes to show that the numbers of the chroni- 
cally dependent cannot be reduced by either education or relief; such 
measures merely drain the resources, and consequently the numbers, of the 
tax-paying classes. The aim of legislation in the future must be to check 
this progressive deterioration, and this can only be done in one way: we 
must persuade or compel the least desirable members of the nation to 
abstain from procreation, and we must offer the more desirable members 
some inducement to increase their numbers. It is the differential fertility 
rate, heavily biassed in favour of the dependent, that is the really alarming 
consequence of our present social programme. We have no right to pass 
on to the next generation an even greater burden than we ourselves carry, 
and if England is not to go bankrupt through its own benevolence, we 
must see to it that no longer shall individual caprice decide the number of 
claimants on our charity. Science has put into our hands a tool by which 
we can shape our destiny; by its use we can really make our nation great 
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The Exgenist’s Programme 

The preceding paragraphs are a fair summary of the case for eugenic 
reform. The means suggested for achieving that reform differ slightly 
in the different countries where definite proposals have been made. In the 
United States of America, following Indiana’s example in 1907, many of 
the States have enacted sterilization laws, some of which are eugenic and 
some quasi-punitive, but the laws differ in theory and practice from State 
to State. In Germany the chief aim of the sterilization laws has been to 
secure what is called racial purtity, an ambition from which the English 
advocates of eugenics have been happily immune. Public economy is 
more our line, and the promoters of the Voluntary Sterilization Bill, sug- | 
gested in 1935, are more intent in reducing the burden on the rates. The | 
proposed Bill allows the voluntary sterilization of mental defectives and of | 
those who have suffered from mental disorder, though they are now normal; 
it also allows the sterilization of those who are ‘‘deemed likely”’ to transmit | 
a mental or grave physical defect, and of those who now suffer grave physical | 
disability which is likely to be inherited. A medical certificate is needed | 
before the operation can be effected; and the operation must be consented 
to by the defective. It is not clear what pressure may be brought to bear | 
to induce consent, but some eugenists have suggested that the refusal of 
public relief would have a persuasive effect. | 

That is an outline of the eugenist programme in this country before 
the War. The fact that we are now at war with a country that has given 
legislative endorsement to a system of compulsory eugenics must not 
lull us into the belief that we will in future recoil from such methods; 
“‘conquered Greece led captive her proud conqueror’’. Sterilization of the 
less desirable will again be advocated in England, and such reforms will be 
the more acceptable if they are put forward during a period of economic 
depression. In spite of assurances and insurances we cannot be certain 













that such periods will not recur. A time may soon come when it will be 
necessary for us to have some sort of answer to the specious arguments 
advanced at the beginning of this article. The statement that the Church 
forbids sterilization because it is against the Natural Law, although per- 
fectly true, will not answer the eugenist’s difficulties or enable him to see 
the light. Any answer we give must be complete. 


The Answer to the Eugenist 


The complete answer must be one which is based on our knowledge of 
the whole nature and purpose of man and mankind, for the errors which 
we perpetually have to combat, communism, contraception, euthanasia, or 
any other muddled heresy of our time, all arise from an ignorance of that 
nature and purpose. That is precisely what we mean by basing our position | 
on the Natural Law, which is simply the law of the nature of man; it has 
its Divine origin just as the laws of chemistry have. The parallel has 
become twisted because man, unlike sulphuric acid, of his own free will 
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can break the laws of his nature. This breach of the natural law is, how- 
ever, always attended by some frustration, so that man is made less than 
human thereby. This is obvious in many cases; the drunkard does himself 
more harm than good, as even he himself in his more lucid moments will 
admit. There are other cases where the harm to mankind is much less 
obvious, and in this example of sterilization it seems at first that nothing but 
good can accrue to mankind at large from a policy of tearjng out by the 
roots the weeds that threaten to overrun the garden suburbs of Utopia. 
My object in this article is to show that the weed-killer either does not 
work at all, or is so unselective in its action as to kill off the choicer blooms 
as well. I do not wish to spend time on the moral arguments against 
sterilization of the innocent, for they are adequately known to readers, but 
I would draw attention to the fact that there is a unity of, moral law with 
all other laws. All proceed from one Lawgiver, Whose Wisdom precludes 
the possibility of a course of action being at the same time good for His 
creatures and displeasing to Him. I do not want to labour this point, 
however; perhaps the moral philosophers will develop it for, us some 
time. From the standpoint of the geneticist it is sufficient to show that 
the programme of the eugenist does not achieve the eugenist’s ambition. 
For this some cursory acquaintance with the laws of heredity is necessary. 


The Laws of Genetics 


The peculiar physical or mental attributes which we admire or depre- 
cate in our friends are either acquired during their lifetimes, congenital, or 
inherited from their ancestors. If they are inherited, then there must be 
some physical factor which is transmitted from parent to child and which is 
responsible for the external character. There is no difficulty in admitting 
that. Sometimes, however, a child manifests a character which is appar- 
ently absent in both of its parents, though present in a grandparent. The 
character in question seems to have skipped a generation. This is more 
difficult of explanation, but the modern theory of genetics gives a per- 
fectly adequate solution. The physical factor which is responsible, in some 
unknown way, for the external character we will call a “‘gene”’; this is borne 
in the cells of the parental body. Thus a Mr. Brown, all of whose ancestors 
have been happy in the possession of brown eyes, contains in his genetic 
constitution the genes for brown eyes. He is a “‘pure-line”’ as far as eye- 
colour is concerned. He meets and marries a lady whom we will call 
Miss Blough. She is also a pure-line, but a pure-line blue; that is to say, 
she and all her ancestors have blue eyes and carry the’ genes for blue eye- 
colour. The children of this marriage receive the gene for brown eyes 
from their father and the gene for blue eyes from their mother; and they 
are all brown-eyed. When this happens we argue that the gene for brown 
is ““dominant”’ and the gene for blue is “‘recessive”’; when the two come 
together in the same individual the presence of the brown masks the ac- 
tivity of the blue, or, to be more exact, prevents the gene for blue eye- 
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colour manifesting itself at all. The children, then, the young Blough- 
Browns, externally resemble their father, but are not pure-browns at all, 
but hybrid-browns; they carry within them the latent quality of the mother. 
This hidden recessive character will manifest itself when, by suitable 
mating, it gets the opportunity. The reason for this is that although 
every cell in their bodies carries the genes of both brown and blue, when 
the reproductive cells come to be produced the dominant and recessive 
genes separate, and half the reproductive cells contain the dominant gene 
(for brown, in this case) and half contain the recessive gene (for blue). | 
Thus, if one of the Miss Blough-Browns marries a man of the same genetic © 
constitution as her father, a pure-brown, half her children will be pure- 
browns and half will be hybrid-browns. If she marries a man who is pure- 
blue like her mother, half the children will be hybrids and half will be | 
again pure-blue. If she marries a man of the same genetic history as herself, 
namely a hybrid-brown, half of whose reproductive cells carry the dominant 
gene and half the recessive, then a little mathematics will convince us that 
half the children will be hybrids like their parents, a quarter will be pure- 
browns like the original Mr. Brown, and a quarter will revert to the pure- 
blue-eyed condition of the original Miss Blough. The point to be here 
noticed is that a recessive gene will only manifest itself in the children 
when it is carried by both parents, and a dominant gene will always mani- 
fest itself if carried by one parent. The recessive gene may be passed on 
through many generations without ever getting a chance to show itself. 
The genetical novel outlined above is adequately consonant with 
reality, but is merely intended as an example of how the dominant and 
recessive genes work in human heredity. The proportions and frac- 
tions given are, of course, to be understood only as an expression of 


| 
probability; they mean that for any child born of the marriage between 















two hybrids, the chances are even that he will be hybrid, three to one 
against pure-brownness and three to one against pure-blueness. Prognos- 
tication of the eye-colour of the unborn is, as far as I know, without social 
significance, but our knowledge of the inheritance of such dominant and 
recessive characters becomes valuable when we identify a number of human 
infirmities as transmitted in this way. Thus the diseases of haemophilia, 
some types of amaurotic idiocy and various eye-defects are borne by reces- 
sive genes, while other kinds of eye-disease and various deformities are 
transmitted as dominants. Our information seems quite definite for a 
number of diseases, but in others, some influerice is at work which cannot 
be accurately assessed. ‘Thus in small families, recessive characters are 
inherited in a greater proportion than the expected one-in-four; and in 
many diseases there is a much lower probability of inheritance than would 
be expected if the genes for the diseases were simple recessives. Both 
epilepsy and schizophrenia, for example, appear in only about a tenth 
of the children of their victims. In other diseases, cancer, for example, the 
percentage of children of cancerous parents who Jater develop cancer is so 
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small as to compel the conclusion that the prime cause of the disease is 
not heredity at all. 


Other Causes of Disease or Defect 


If heredity were the sole cause, even of those diseases which are in- 
herited, the continued operation of natural and sexual selection would by 
now have considerably reduced the incidence of any disease. For example, 
the high and early mortality rate amongst haemophilics, and the natural 
reluctance of a woman to marry a haemophilic, should by now have erased 
haemophilia from the list of human ills. Observation and calculation show 
that this argument is perfectly valid, and that about a quarter of the genes 
for haemophilia are wiped out in every generation. This means either 
that a few generations ago nearly everyone in England had haemophilia, 
which is patently absurd, or that some other cause than heredity is at work. 
This other cause is called ‘‘mutation”. Every so often, perhaps once a 
year in England, a child is born of perfectly healthy stock, but his 
genetic structure has suffered a slight change; a healthy gene has perhaps 
“‘mutated”’ and that child is haemophilic, and in accordance with the usual 
genetic laws he will pass on haemophilia to his descendants. This gene- 
mutation towards abnormality is unpredictable and unpreventable. No 
eugenist programme can deal with it; the only way to stop it is the somewhat 
drastic method of universal contraception. 


Environmental Causes 


Apart from hereditary and mutational influences, the environment 
which surrounds a child from its conception is certainly going to affect its 
physical and mental health. In fact, the whole of our social reform is 
based on the notion that improved environment, better homes, better 
workshops, better schools, better cities, will improve the minds and bodies 
of our people, and experience does go to show that that notion is justified. 
In many diseases we have been able to show that hereditary influence is 
negligible, and in others that it is not universal. Even in tuberculosis, it 
is still very doubtful whether the primary factor is genetic or environ- 
mental, the probable solution in this and similar cases being that an inherited 
weakness which would never manifest itself in a good environment may 
easily do so in a very poor environment. Inherited mental instability, for 
example, hitherto latent, showed itself in many men under severe war 
conditions; and German children who were merely dull became mentally 
defective after a couple of years’ starvation at the end of the last war. 


What is Wrong with the Eugenist Programme? 


The suggested sterilization bill proposes to sterilize the mentally defec- 
tive, the mentally disordered, and those likely to transmit grave physical 
or mental disability. (In other countries the question of the “‘morally 
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defective’’ also arises, but it need not in England as our law assumes that 
‘moral defect” is always coupled with some mental aberration.) Now the 
eugenist is no mere- visionary; he is a practical man ready to deal with 
practical difficulties in a practical way; he tells us so himself. This is for- 
tunate, for he will be more ready to abandon schemes demonstrably un- § 
practical than the prejudiced and doctrinaire idealist. It is desired to f 
eradicate mental defect by sterilizing all mental defectives; let us begin 
in the city of Birmingham, for in that city some years ago the children of f 
many mental defectives were examined. Had the eugenist had his way, | 
of course, none of these children would ever have existed, and as a result 
there would have been 25 mental defectives less and 320 normal children 
less. I do not say that Birmingham is to be taken as a universal criterion, 
but it is by no means exceptional to have a majority of normal children 
amongst the children of mental defectives. Sterilization of the defective, 
then, would mean that we sacrificed more normals than defectives in our 
effort to reduce the incidence of this condition. Even if we are willing 
to take this step, we will not be much better off, for in England only about | 
10 per cent of the mentally defective have a defective parent. This does 
not mean that this condition is rarely inherited, as in most cases there is a 
mental abnormality somewhere in the relatives of the parents, but we 
cannot prophesy with anything like certainty that all or any of the children 
of a particular marriage will show the same or a related mental abnor- 
mality. The series of symptoms that we loosely classify under the terms 
amentia and mental defect are not even clinically, let alone genetically, 
identical. Many different diseases cause the same external condition. 

Much the same objections can be levelled against the proposed steri- 
lization of the “‘mentally disordered”. A similar law, with particular 
regard to schizophrenia, exists in Germany. It is interesting to examine 
how it works: about one-tenth of the children of a schizophrenic inherit 
the disease; two-thirds of these are usually born before the parent is old 
enough to manifest schizophrenia. The effect of sterilization will thus 
be to prevent the arrival on earth of one-thirtieth of the schizophrenics 
of the next generation. And since only one child in ten inherits the disease, 
we will always be sacrificing nine times as many normals. If no mutation 
arises*to re-start the disease, then Germany, at the cost of thousands of 
possible citizens, will in 30 generations have rid itself of one form of 
madness. We may be excused for thinking that another form has already 
arisen. 

As for those who are “‘deemed likely” to transmit mental or grave 
physical disability, the arguments put forward to save the parents will 
apply with greater force. A man with an uncle in a lunatic asylum may 
be deemed likely to transmit mental defect or disorder; in fact, on the 
eugenists’ own reports more than half the parents of mentally deficient 
children have relatives suffering from some mental affection, although the | 

parents themselves are-healthy. In the great majority of cases all the other 
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children of such marriages are normal. But if this bill becomes law there 
will be few normals in the next generation, for there will be few children; 
apart from all the lunatics and people described in eugenist literature as 
neurotic or ““decidedly queer”, there are 300,000 mental defectives in 
England and Wales, so that if we grant them an average of ten relatives 
each (people deemed likely to transmit, etc.) there will be 3,000,000 
people waiting their turn at the sterilization clinics. The great majority 
of the children of these poor people would be normal, but that does not 
seem to matter beside the urgent problem of ridding England within 
five or six centuries of those who cannot avail themselves of elementary 
school education. 

So much for mental abnormality; its aetiology is too vaguely under- 
stood,. its incidence far too sporadic for it to be amenable to eugenic 
control in the manner described. Even if it were, the loss in normal citi- 
zens is far too great to be risked by a nation that is already worried about 
its birth-rate. Even stronger arguments can be advanced against the 
sterilization of those with grave physical disabilities. These can only 
mean the grosser deformities, blindness and deaf-mutism. We do not know 
much about the genetics of these, but it is obvious that their victims will 
have a low marriage-rate and birth-rate. Certain deformities are recessive, 
others dominant. Deaf-mutism probably involves not one genetic factor, 
but half a dozen, mostly recessive, and even the children of two deaf- 
mutes are sometimes normal. Blindness may be the result of many genes 
interacting, may be due to a dominant, may be due to a recessive. It 
would be a very incautious geneticist who would venture to prophesy 
the inheritance of grave physical defect in-any one child of the most un- 
eugenic marriage. 


What is Wrong with the Eugenist’s Case? 


We have seen that in general the eugenist programme proves no panacea 
for the ills he so fears. Perhaps the case he put forward so feelingly for us 
at the beginning of this article is equally fallacious. Stripped of its emo- 
tional appeal, it is revealed as three naked propositions: there is a class 
of the Unfit; they are a burden on us; their unfitness is hereditary and 
can be sterilized out of existence. Of these three theorems, the last has 
been dealt with in the discussion on the eugenist programme. In order 
to deal with the other two, we can well begin with the question: Who 
are the Unfit? And perhaps more important: What are they unfit for? 
It is clear that there are a number of cripples, a number of the permanently 
bedridden, and a small number of mentally. deficient people who are unable 
to do anything useful for themselves or for others. This number, however, 
is surprisingly small. We all know what gifts of industry and art are dis- 
played by the blind, the deaf and the crippled, and it is a fact that the 
majority of mental defectives ate at least able to earn their own living. 
In many occupations, indeed, they excel, and J. B. S. Haldane, in his valuable 
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book Heredity and Politics, quotes the statement that they show superior 
ability in some jobs, for example, pig-rearing. Who is to say that a man 
who rears pigs is less “‘fit”’ or less useful than one who collects statistics? 
Such men at any rate are no burden on any community. 

Another class of the hereditary unfit that engages the attention of the 
eugenist is that covered by the terms “‘pauperism” and “‘delinquency’’. I 
have largely omitted such because of an old-fashioned prejudice in favour 
of describing such things as poverty and sin. As for their genetic nature, 
it is no secret that the poor bequeath their poverty to their children, and 
that bad parents are not good for children, and I do not believe that you 
can improve the children by sterilizing the parents. Such statistics as 
there are for ‘‘inherited delinquency” are of doubtful value, and we can | 
await the proposal that absconding company promoters should be steri- | 
lized lest their sons inherit their peculiar talent. 

As for those unfortunate men and women whose mental or physical 
incapacity renders them utterly helpless and dependent, they too have 
their function. The eugenist contention is presumably that not only would 
the world be better off without them, but that they would be better off 
if they had never existed. This, of course, touches the heart of the whole 
question. The All-wise God that allowed the infirmity to appear has 
created also those virtues of pity and charity by which one man may assuage 
another’s ill; their absence would make man less than human; their activity 
makes him more than man. For the end of man is not freedom from the 
contact of suffering, and both the infirmity and the compassion are means 
to a more noble destiny. In 1900 a boy was born in one of the poorest 
districts of Poland. He was baptized. As he grew up his-parents realized 
with sorrow that he had been born both blind and deaf; no human teaching 
penetrated into the feeble intelligence that lay behind his darkened senses. 
So he lived, a pitiable, isolated imbecile. At the age of sixteen he died in 
agony, caught in a gas-attack between two opposing armies. Let our 
eugenic reformer raise hands to him now in Heaven and ask: ‘“Don’t you 
think it would have been better if you had never been born?” 

CHRISTOPHER MAGUIRE. 
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MIXED MARRIAGES: SOME STATISTICS OF THE | 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


oe investigator sooner or later comes up against the lack of | 

statistics or, what is more irritating, the delightful, inconsequential 
manner of writers who quote figures which are very doubtful, and in 
any case cannot be checked. But an even greater task faces the would-be 
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investigator of Catholic history. The fragmentary nature of his figures, 
whether they are quite baseless estimates or estimates that can be checked, 
drives him alternatively to distraction or to bold, inaccurate surmise. It 
is possible, however, to construct some statistics which, despite their 
fragmentary nature, give us legitimate ground for reasonable generaliza- 
tion. It is believed that the following table is such a compilation. 


PLACE PERIOD MARRIAGES 
No. CarHotic Mrxep 
* Alston Lane .. a «+ I77I-92 65 51 14 
§ Biddleston Hall se .. 1767-99 37 25 12 
t Cheam .. as ee -» 1755-78 34 18 16 
* Cottam. . ap oe «+ 1787-99 45 41 4 
t Cowdray iy «+ 1745-95 21 13 8 
t+ Crondon Park | ss «+ 1761-1805 12 7 5 
* Culceth iv oe -» I79I-9 30 16 14 
* Danby .. Xe s ++ 1742-98 38 24 14 
tEveringham .. os so Sy 13 10 3 
*Fernyhalgh .. «+ €.17§0-1800 147 128 19 
cic and Chipping -. 1784-94 24 20 4 
§ Llanarth -. 1781-92 27 17 10 
* Mowbreck and Kirkham... 1775-99 88 69 19 
* Newhouse... oa «+ 1774-99 150 108 42 
* Nuthill and Hedon .. -. 1774-96 32 18 14 
* Salwick and Lee Pr oe) BPIS=73 
1781-99 96 80 16 
§ Stonecroft and Hexham es 1715-36; 
1738-73 170 69 101 
* York (Bar Convent) .. «+ 1771-97 68 35 33 
$ York and Ainsty .. ven Bee 43 24 19 


*Compiled from baptismal register; + Compiled from marriage register; § Compiled 
from marriage and baptismal registers; { Compiled from Protestant returns. 


Normally it would have been impossible to compile such figures. 
Not many marriage registers seem to have survived, and even when they 
have their accuracy may be doubted. In the case of Hexham the marriage 
register records 55 marriages between the years 1716 and 1752, of which 
36 are mixed and only about 18 correspond with the baptismal register. 
The decrees of Trent on marriage were not promulgated in England, and 
Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act, made to dim the romance of Gretna 
Green, made Catholic marriages illegal, and, in consequence, made the 
register an excellent piece of evidence. Probably this was the reason why 
marriages sometimes took place behind closed doors.? 

One important difference the Act made was that a double marriage 
was essential, one before the priest and one before the parson. This obvious 
discrepancy between Canon and Civil law made desertion after a marriage 
a possibility. It could give rise to a situation which would delight a novelist 
—the woman who was married and yet not married. Yet there appears to 
be only one such case in all the registers examined. ‘“Christopher Davison 
of Yeddon,”’ reads the Biddleston Hall register, ‘was married by me to 


IC.R.S. 26, pp. 131 ff. ? Bristol, C.R.S., 3, p. 243. 3C.R.S. 14, p. 255. 
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Ann Frizzle of the same place, Protestant, the 1oth of july 1786 and promised 
to be married at Church the next day, but afterwards refused to be marryed 
to her for his Wife, he has since marryed another Woman with whom he 
lives at present and Ann Frizzle has married another man at Alnwick.” 

The bizarre situation was not improved by the birth of a child in the 
October of the same year.1 Again, despite the novelists, there is only one 
example in that class known as ‘Fleet marriages”. Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike seem to have borne patiently what was obviously a great nuisance. 

The figures shown on the tables are made possible almost by chance. 
Certain missionaries noted the religion of parents who brought their 
children to be baptized. If names are carefully noted (for families were 
large) the number of married couples bringing their children to be bap- 
tized can be compiled, together with the mixed marriages. It is also possible 
to establish the post-matrimonial conversions, for such are either noted, 
or the former non-Catholic suddenly appears as a Catholic. In a few cases 
marriage registers can be used as a check, and the combined result of these 
two figures gives as accurate a result as we can hope to get, for we can 
be almost certain of including some childless couples. 

The deficiencies of the statistics are easily seen, They represent only 
those who brought their children to be baptized, and take no account of 
others. We know that some took their children to the Protestant church, 
for ceremonies were afterwards supplied,? until 1792, when conditional 
rebaptism was judged to be necessary. Sometimes the missioner had the 
further difficulty in these cases of baptism by a Presbyterian, when con- 
ditional baptismt was given.> Moreover the figures are nothing like com- 
plete, although we might urge the counter-claim that they give a satisfac- 
tory enough sample from the geographical point of view at least. 

Now have we any statistics that can give us sure grounds for estimating 
the moral effects of mixed marriages in the age? We have certainly evi- 
dence of post-marriage conversion, 30 converts and 2 catechumens in all, 
which figures are not very impressive. Yet it must be remembered that 
conversion often involved a greater break in the eighteenth century than 
today. It requires less courage for the Highland Presbyterian to become a 
‘Catholic in Glasgow than at home, for he has not to withstand the pressure 
of the community against his conversion. The eighteenth-century village 
community was very like the modern isolated Highland village. 

This angustia loci was more operative then than now. A casual acquain- 
tance with the affairs of wealthier Catholics might lead us to believe that, 
for the sake of avoiding a mixed marriage, a Catholic was willing to go 
immense distances. Yet that was not true of the poorer Catholic. We 
find that marriage with someone in the small community was the most 





1 Tbid., pp. 266-7. ? Bristol, C.R.S., 3, p. 215. 
3 Fernyhalgh, C.R.S., 31, p. 7; Bristol, pp. 217, 267-8. 

“ Winchester, C.R.S., 1, 186; cf. Bristol, o.c. p. 218 for an example. 

5 Bristol, o.c. p. 243. 
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usual, even in the Fylde, where marriages between the members of the 
near-by villages are found. The background to the statistics is the small 
agricultural community, largely self-sufficient and almost wholly self- 
contained. This isolation, largely geographical, was increased by poor 
communications, and produced that psychological attitude which regarded 
a man from outside the district as a foreigner. 

There is but one apostasy directly attributed to marriage.1 There are 
certainly others on record—for example, a prostitute and a woman deserted 
by her husband (also turned Protestant) going to the Protestant church 
for the sake of the parish dole at Winchester.” There are also three delight- 
ful episodes in that most readable document, the register of the Reverend 
Monox Hervey. But such figures allow of no certain conclusion. The 
obvious dangers existed in the eighteenth century as they do in the twen- 
tieth, but only statistics much more complete could allow us to estimate 
if they had grown in the meantime. 

What deductions can we make from the enniatien? The first note- 
worthy feature is the number of non-Catholics who saw that their children 
were brought up Catholics. They kept their promises, for those con- 
ditions for dispensation with which we are now familiar were exacted in 
the eighteenth century. ‘“‘I Joseph Dean,” runs one form,* “‘do promise 
in the Presence of God, that I never will directly or Indirectly molest my 
Wife about her Religion; and that all the Children I shall have by her, shall 
be breed up Roman Catholicks, wittness my hand, Joseph Dean.”” The 
same register gives another form with a curious twist: ‘“But if my Wife 
should [die] before my children come to ye Years of Discretion of Knowing 
their Religion, and I still a Protestant, then shall my children be brought 
up Protestants, unless I shall promise my Wife on her Death Bed other- 
wise.”> Perhaps this is to be paralleled at the other extreme by the 
missionary at Danby who insisted on the Protestant party’s turning 
Catholic. When the promise was broken, he lamented: “Never will I 
again take a Protestant’s word about religion.’’® 

The faithfulness of the non-Catholic party undoubtedly contributed 
greatly to the survival of Catholicity in most parts of England, especially 
outside Lancashire. A time must have come when marriage within the 
forbidden degrees was the only alternative to a mixed marriage. ‘This 
wedding is void,” says the Liverpool Register, “‘because twas afterwards 
found out that ye partys concerned were own cosens.”’? In the days when 
the forbidden degrees were more extensive than now, and in a small com- 
munity, Catholics would have been soon faced with the dilemma. That 
certainly seems to be the explanation of a number of illegitimate births in 
the Fylde registers where both parents were Catholics. 


1 Danby, C.R.S., 13. *C.R.S., 1, 1§1, 153. °C.R.S., 14, Pp. 372-4. 

4 Register of Rev. Monox Hervey, C. R. S., 14, p. 333; cf. a Latin version of the same 
in Cheam, C.R.S., 2, p. 327. 
* Oc: p. $33: 


©C.RB.S., 13, ps 26%. 7 C.B.S.,. 9, p. 297) 
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But over and above all these considerations the statistics destroy any 
rigid conception we may have of the isolation of the Catholic community. 
The idea of the ‘Second Spring”’ has blinded us to facts. We have been 
told so often that Catholicism came out of the catacombs about the middle 
of the last century (or, occasionally, that it has not come out yet) that we 
have come to believe that Catholics actually did live in catacombs. It is 
true that their neighbours looked on them as peculiar people. Boys threw 
stones at Catholics going to their small schools.!_ Yet the evidence of the 
mixed marriages is so overwhelming that we must conclude that there 
was no unbreakable social ostracism. If marriage with a Catholic had been 
so peculiar and outrageous, there can be no possible doubt that people 
would have been very careful to avoid it. Public opinion in a small agri- 
cultural community exercises a tyranny which the town-dweller can 
hardly imagine. Our statistics force us to the conclusion that certainly in 
the later part of the eighteenth century there was considerable toleration 
of Catholics in practice, whatever the law may have had to say about it. 
They were members of their community on almost equal terms. It was 
not the Catholics who were in splendid isolation: it was the community. 

M. V. SWEENEY. 


HELPS TO THE USE OF THE BREVIARY 
(X) TIME AFTER PENTECOST 


(d) From the Feast of St. Bartholomew (24 August) to that of the 
Guardian Angels (2 October) 


IHE Angels in the Roman Breviary—Taught by the pages of both the 

Old and the New Testament, the Church has ever shown a special 
veneration to the Angels, whom, in accordance with theological tradition, 
she considers our associates in the worship of God. She proclaims Christ 
the Head of the Angels, Mary their Queen, and the Saints their companions 
in glory. It is significant that at the present day there is no feast in the 
Roman Breviary dedicated to a// the Angels: they are venerated, together 
with the redeemed of the human race, on 1 November, the Feast of All 
Saints: 


Et Vos beata per novem And ye, O happy Hosts 
Distincta gyros agmina .. . . divided into nine choirs . . . 
Vos Angelorum millia . .. ; O ye, Angels, in your thousands .. . 





a C.R.S., 15, p. 224. 
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Angeli, Archangeli, ‘Throni et Domina- 
tiones, Principatus et Potestates, Virtutes 
coelorum, Cherubim atque Seraphim, 
Patriarchae et Prophetae, sancti legis 
Doctores, Apostoli, omnes Christi Mar- 
tyres, sancti Confessores, Virgines Do- 
mini, Anachoritae, sanctique omnes 
intercedite pro nobis. 
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Ye Angels and Archangels, Thrones 
and Dominations, Principalities and 
Powers, heavenly Virtues, Cherubim and 
Seraphim, Patriarchs and Prophets, holy 
Doctors of the Law, Apostles, all ye 
Martyrs of Christ, h oly Confessors, Vir- 
gins of the Lord, Hermits, and all ye 
Saints, make intercession for us. 


It seems that originally the feast of St. Michael was indeed the feast of 
All the Angels, and, as a matter of fact, the liturgical Office we now recite 
on that day, particularly the Collect, still refers, not to an individual Angel, 
but to all the Angelic Spirits in one group. But since the fifth century, 
the Latin Church has devoted special feast days to honour, not the Angels 
in general, but the three individual Angels described by name in Scripture, 
St. Michael (8 May and 29 September), St. Gabriel (formerly 18 March, 
now 24 March), St. Raphael (24 October), and the group of the Guardian 
Angels (2 October). The rest of the Angelic Choirs are always mentioned 
anonymously and are the subject of no specific liturgical Office. During 
the seventh and eighth centuries, when devotion to the Angels was steadily 
increasing owing to the repeated manifestations of St. Michael, attempts 
were made to familiarize the faithful with the long lists of Angels whose 
names ate given in such apocryphal books as that of Enoch, the Apocalypse 
of Esdras and others of Gnostic origin. A litany of the Carolingian period, 
published by Mabillon, mentions Saints Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, Uriel, 
Malthiel, Zadkiel, Peliel and Raziel. All such attempts were definitely 
discountenanced by the Church. In the Council of Rome of 745, and again 
in that of Aachen of 789, it was forbidden to give names to individual 
Angels, excepting the biblical three. 

The Church manifests her veneration of the Angels in various other 
ways.! First of all, she sees in them her models in the worship of God, and 
invites the faithful to join them in their eternal Liturgy: 





Et ideo cum Angelis et Archangelis, 
cum Thronis et Dominationibus, cumque 
omni militia coelestis exercitus, hymnum 
gloriae tuae canimus sine fine dicentes: 
Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus. 


And therefore with the Angels and 
Archangels, with the Thrones and 
Dominations, with all the Hosts of the 
heavenly army, we hymn to thy glory, 
unceasingly saying: Holy, holy, holy. 


Secondly, the Angels are, as it were, our Patron Saints in the discharge 
of our liturgical functions. They are ever present at them, and the rea- 
lization of this fact adds to our fervour when offering to God the service 


of our public cult :? 


In conspectu Angelorum psallam Tibi: 
adorabo ad templum sanctum tuum et 


confitebor nomini tuo. 


In the sight of the Angels I will sing 
unto Thee. I will worship towards thy 
holy temple, and I will give glory to thy 
name. 


St. Benedict quotes this text as one of the reasons for reference at 


prayer.® 


1See my article, “Angels in the Liturgy,”,in THE Crercy REviEw, October 1940, 


PP. 295-305. 
2 Psalm cxxxvii, 1-2. 


3 Reg. ¢. 19. 
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There is another task which the Angels perform for us while we are at 


prayer. 


Angelos Dei descendentes et ascendentes 
super Filium hominis 


that is, upon the Christus totus, especially the Church militant, helping her 


The ladder, which Jacob saw in his dream, still stands in the 
very centre of the Church of God, and by it she sees 


the Angels of God descend and ascend 
upon the Son of Man 


























to carry on the work of redemption, chiefly by gathering the Prayers of 


Et vidi septem Angelos stantes in con- 
spectu Dei, et datae sunt illis septem 
tubae. Et alius Angelus venit, et stetit 
ante altare habens thuribulum aureum; 
et data sunt illi incensa multa, ut daret 
de orationibus sanctorum omnium super 
altare aureum, quod est ante thronum 
Dei. Et ascendit fumus incensorum de 
orationibus sanctorum de manu Angeli 
coram Deo. 


the faithful and carrying them up to the throne of God:! 





And I saw seven Angels standing in 
the presence of God, and there were 
given to them seven trumpets. And 
another Angel came and stood before the 
Altar, having a golden censer: and there 
was given to him much incense, that he 
should offer of the prayers of all saints 
upon the golden altar, which is before the 
throne of God. And the smoke of the 
incense of the prayers of the saints 
ascended up before God, from the hand 
of the Angel. 


In many other ways the Angels are the agents and ministers of Christ’s 


economy of grace. 


omnes ministratorii spiritus, in testi- 
monium missi, propter eos qui haeredita- 
tem capiunt salutis. 


They are, in St. Paul’s phrase? 


ministering Spirits sent unto the service 
of those who are destined to inherit 
salvation. 


For this reason the Liturgy frequently addresses the Angelic armies in 


the familiar words of the psalm: 


Benedicite Dominum, omnes Angeli 
ejus, potentes virtute, qui facitis verbum 
ejus, ad audiendam vocem sermonum 
ejus. 


Bless the Lord, all ye Angels: you that 
are mighty in strength, and execute His 
words hearkening to the voice of His 
order. 


A similar thought inspires the Collect in honour of the Angels: 


Deus, qui miro ordine Angelorum 
ministeria hominumque dispensas: con- 
cede propitius, ut a quibus Tibi minis- 
trantibus in coelo semper assistitur ab his 
in terris vita nostra muniatur. 


O God, who in wonderful order dost 
provide ministries both of Angels and of 
men, grant in thy mercy, that those who 
ever stand before thy face and minister 
to thee in heaven, may also watch over 
our lives upon earth. 





















The Cult of St. Michael—The four biblical /oci classici on which the 
liturgical veneration of St. Michael the Archangel is principally based are 
to be found in the prophecy of Daniel (x, 13 sqq., and xii), in the Epistle 
of St. Jude (v. 9), and in the Apocalypse (xii, 7 sqq.). His liturgical cult 


2 ALE AOL TIRS: IIT 
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1 Apoc. viii, 2-4, 2 Heb. i, 4. 3 Ps, cii, 20. 
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seems to have begun with Constantine the Great, who is said to have erected 
a church dedicated to St. Michael on the Bosphorus. It is certain that 
the Archangel’s cult, starting from Phrygia, spread widely throughout 
the East. He was considered the heavenly Physician, entrusted by God 
with the care of the sick, and several feasts were observed in his honour, 
the most important one being kept, even to this day, on 8 November. 
There was a church dedicated to St. Michael in Rome, and it is referred to 
as follows under the date 29 September in the three Sacramentaries: in the 
Leonine (sixth century): Natale Basilicae Angeli in Salaria; in the Gelasian 
(seventh century): Sancti Michaelis Archangeli; in the Gregorian (eighth 
century): Dedicatio Basilionis Sancti Angeli Michaelis. It is thus obvious that 
this Roman feast was in its origin the anniversary day of the Dedication 
of the Roman Church of St. Michael; no more. 

However, from the beginning of the sixth century a series of apparitions 
of the Archangel made his cult one of the most popular of that and 
the two following centuries. The most important was that of 8 May, in 
a year falling between 525 and 535, on the summit of Mount Gargano in 
Apulia, near Sipontum (now Manfredonia). * This is still solemnized in 
the Roman Breviary on 8 May. Another apparition took place in France 
on the picturesque mountain now known as Mont-Saint-Michel in periculo 
maris. This happened in 708 or thereabouts. Early in the same eighth 
century the Archangel appeared to a hermit, Theodosius Gofii by name, 
on the highest peak of Mount Aralar, now San Miguel in excelsis, in Spanish 
Navarre, from which time the Archangel has been the patron Saint of that 
country. In every case St. Michael is said to have asked for a church to be 
built at the place of the apparition. This was certainly done in the three 
cases we have mentioned. In the Germanies too St. Michael’s cult spread 
far and wide about this time, owing to the custom of St. Boniface and his 
disciples of replacing the pagan shrines raised on the mountain-tops to the 
god Wotan by temples dedicated to the Archangel. The case of Siegburg 
may be instanced, where the original chapel erected to St. Michael even- 
tually became a celebrated Benedictine abbey. Finally in a mediaeval 
legend which was already current in 956, the Angel who appeared over 
the Moles Hadriani (now Castel Sant’Angelo) during the procession led by 
St. Gregory the Great, was identified with St. Michael. In fact, a chapel, 
crowning the building, was built there by Boniface IV (605-15), called 
very appropriately Sancti Michaelis inter nubes, or in nubibus coeli. 

According to Jewish tradition St. Michael was the protector of the 
Synagogue; the Fathers consequently transferred his patronage to the 
Catholic Church. The Shepherd! styles him “‘the great and trusty (Bones tus) 
messenger Michael who has power over his (Christ’s) people”. At a 
later date the Greek Fathers, particularly St. Basil,? call him “‘the Prince 
of all the Angelic Choirs”. Much the same is said by the Latin Fathers; 
although St. Thomas? restricts the Archangel’s authority to the lowest— 
that is, the specifically angelic—choir. 

All these disconnected facts should be borne in mind, because they 
supply us with material to understand the references of the liturgical Office 
of St. Michael. 


1 Simil., 8, n. 10. 2 Hom. de Angelis. 3 Summa, T, q. 893, 2. 3. 
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(i) He is par excellence the most glorious Prince—princeps gloriosissimus— 
of the heavenly armies. The exact equivalent among the Greeks is 


‘O’Apxeorparnyo,! the Generalissimo. The liturgical texts are manifold: 
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Hic est Michael Archangelus princeps This is Michael the Archangel, the 


militiae Angelorum ... Leader of the Angelic hosts . . . 
Michael, praepositus patadisi, quem Michael, the Prince of paradise, to 
honorificant Angelorum cives. whom the Angelic hosts pay honour. 






























(ii) St. Michael’s offices are: 1. To fight the power of Satan and to be 
the champion of God’s people: 


Michael, salutis signifer . . . Michael, the standard-bearer of salva- | 
HON «(ore i 
Hic est Michael Archangelus, princeps This is Michael, the Archangel, the 
militiae Angelorum, cujus honor praestat Leader of the Angelic hosts, whose privi- | 
beneficia populorum . . . lege it is to grant favours to the peoples... 
Multa magnalia de Michaele Arch- Many wonders ate told of Michael the 
angelo, qui potens in praelio fecit vic- Archangel, who was powerful in battle 
toriam. and victorious. 
. « venit in adjutorium populo Dei. ... came to the help of the people of God. 


2. To rescue the souls of the faithful from the power of the devil, 
especially at the hour of death, and to bring them to judgement and to 


heaven: os ‘ 

Michael Archangelus, cui tradidit Deus The Archangel Michael, to whose cate 
animas sanctorum, ut perducat eas in God has entrusted the souls of the 
paradisum exultationis. blessed comes . . . to lead them to the 

joys of paradise. 

Michael Archangele, constitui te prin- O Archangel Michael, I have appointed 
cipem super omnes animas suscipiendas. thee prince over all the souls to be re- 


ceived into heaven. 


A word must bz added about the two proper hymns of St. Michael’s 
Office. Both were written by St. Rabanus Maurus (d. 856), at the precise 
time when Germany was erecting numberless chapels to the great Archangel 
on the mountain peaks. Unfortunately both hymns have had a chequered 
career. The graceful Tibi Christe splendor Patris, written in trochaic tetra- 
meters, was recast out of recognition into iambic dimeters by the seven- 
teenth-century revisers, from whose hands it emerged as Te splendor, te 
virtus Patris. See, for example, the stanza dedicated to St. Michael: 


eee 










Original form : 
Collaudamus venerantes We celebrate and we venerate 
Omnes coeli milites, All the hosts of heaven, 
Sed praecipue Primatem But especially the Leader 
Coelestis exercitus, Of the heavenly army, 
Michaelem in virtute Michael, who in his might 
Conterentem zabulum. Crushes the Devil. 


1 Menaea, 6 Sept., 8 Nov. 
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Recast form: 


Tibi mille densa millium 
Ducum corona militat 
Sed explicat victor crucem 


The serried host of thousands 

of leaders fight for Thee 

and Michael the conqueror unfurls the 
cross 

as the standard-bearer of salvation. 


Michael, salutis signifer. 


In the hymn for Lauds, Christe Sanctorum, some careless copyist has 
exchanged the names of Gabriel and Michael in the second and third verses, 
thus creating utter confusion. The second verse should read Angelus pacis 
Gabriel, and the third 


Angelus fortis Michael ut hostes 
Pellet antiquos, et amica coelo 
Quae triumphator statuit per orbem 
Templa revisat. 


May Michael in his strength put to 
flight our ancient foes; may he revisit 
in triumph the sheltering temples which 
he has raised all over the world. 


The last lines refer to the numerous churches erected in St. Michael’s 
honour at his own command. 


The Guardian Angels.—This feast, so very appealing to our sense of 
solidarity with the Spirit-world, is of relatively recent institution. It 
originated in Spain, where it was first granted to certain particular churches: 
Cordova (1579), Toledo (shortly after) and Valencia (1582). From these 
it spread to the whole of Spain and was kept on 1 March. In 1608, at the 
request of Ferdinand of Austria, Paul V granted it to the whole Church 
and fixed it on the first free day after St. Michael, that is, on 2 October. 
The biblical passages chosen for the Office have much in common with 
that of St. Michael. Due prominence is given to the two biblical texts 
where the doctrine of the Angelic Guardianship is mentioned, viz. in 
Psalm xc: 





Angelis suis mandavit de te ut cus- 
todiant te in omnibus viis tuis. In 
manibus portabunt te, ne unquam offen- 
das ad lapidem pedem tuum; 


and St. Matthew (xviii, 10): 


Videte me contemnatis unum de 
pusillis istis: amen dico vobis Angeli 
eorum semper vident faciem Patris mei 
qui in coelis est. 


God hath given his Angels charge over 
thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. In 
their hands they shall bear thee up, lest 
thou dash thy foot against a stone; 


See that you despise not one of these 
little ones . . .: for I say to you, that 
their Angels in heaven always see the 
face of my Father who is in heaven. 


Cardinal St. Robert Bellarmine was invited to supply the hymns for the 
new Office, and accordingly he wrote the two now used, which are cer- 
tainly very graceful and devotional. We give that of Vespers: 


Custodes hominum psallimus Angelos 


Naturae fragili quos Pater addidit 
Coelestis comites, insidiantibus 
Ne succumberet hostibus. 


We sing of the Angels, the guardians of 
men, 

whom the heavenly Father has given 

as companions to our weak nature, 

lest it succumb to lurking foes. 
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Nam quod corruerit proditor Angelus 
Concessis merito pulsus honoribus 
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For, since the traitor-angel has fallen 

and is justly deprived of the honours 
granted. him, 

burning with envy, he now endeavours 

to entrap those whom "God calls to 

heaven. 





Ardens invidia pellere nititur 
Quos coelo Deus advocat. 





Huc custos igitur pervigil advola, 






Fly, hither, then, O ever-watchful guar- 
dian, 

ward off from the land entrusted to thee 

both diseases of the soul, and whatsoever 

does not allow its people to rest. 


Avertens patria de tibi credita 
Tam morbos animi quam requiescere 
Quidquid non sinit incolas. 





The prayer contained in this last stanza has a timely ring. It also makes 
it quite clear that the present Office considers the Angelic Guardianship 
as exercised not only over individual persons, but also over nations, 
dioceses, communities, cities. Indeed, this latter was the principal aspect 
of the doctrine of the Guardian Angels in primitive times. 


The Feasts of St. Augustine (28 August) and of St. Jerome (30 September).— 
No writer on the Roman Breviary could pass over in silence the feasts of 
these two great Doctors whose contributions to its pages are so plentiful 
and so valuable. There are some 480 patristic passages read throughout 
the ecclesiastical year in the lessons of the second and third Nocturns; 
of these some 140 are taken from St. Augustine, that is, more than one- 
third of the total number, and 40 are chosen from the writings of St. Jerome. 
We therefore owe a great debt of gratitude to both these holy Doctors, but 
especially to St. Augustine. 

As we should expect, each of these saints supplies the homily for his 
own feast. We transcribe a passage from each, since they each contain an 
opportune lesson for priests. They have the same Gospel, Vos estis sal 
terrae,’ St. Augustine writes: 


Ostendit Dominus fatuos esse judi- 
candos, qui temporalium bonorum vel 
copiam sectantes vel inopiam metuentes, 
amittunt aeterna quae nec dari possunt 
ab hominibus nec conferri. Itaque si sal 
infatuatum fuerit, in quo salietur? Id 
est, si vos, per quos condiendi sunt 
quodammodo populi, metu persecu- 
tionum amiseritis regna coelorum: qui 
erunt homines, per quos a vobis error 
auferatur, cum vos elegerit Deus, per 
quos errorem auferat caeterorum? 


St. Jerome’s exposition is more emphatic, and, as usual when he writes 


The Lord shows that those men ate 
to be held as fools who, for the sake of 
temporal goods, be it from love of gain 
or fear of want, lose those goods which 
are eternal and which can neither be 
bestowed nor taken away by men. There- 
for if the salt becomes insipid, where- 
with shall it be salted? That is, if you, by 
whom the people are supposed to be 
preserved from corruption, should lose 
the kingdom of heaven for fear of per- 
secution, what other men will be found 
to deliver you from error, you, whom 
God hath chosen to free other men from 
it? 


for the hierarchy, he cannot resist adding a Caveant. He writes: 


1 Matt. v, 13-19. 
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Sal appellantur Apostoli et Doctores, 
quia per illos universum hominum con- 
ditur genus. Quod si sal evanuerit in quo 
salietur? Si Doctor erraverit, a quo 
alio doctore emendabitur? Exemplum 
de agricultura sumptum est. Sal etenim 
sicut in ciborum condimentum et ad 
siccandas carnes mnecessarium est, ita 
alium usum non habet.. . . Caveant ergo 
doctores et episcopi et videant potentes 
potenter tormenta sustinere, nihilque 
esse remedii, sed majorum ruinam ad 
tartarum ducere. 
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Apostles and Doctors are called salt, 
because by them the whole of mankind is 
preserved incorrupt. But if the salt lose 
its savour, wherewith shalt it be salted? 
If a doctor errs, by what other doctor 
shall he be corrected? . . . The example 
is taken from agriculture. For, as salt is 
necessary for the seasoning of food and 
preserving of meat, so it has no other 
use. . . . Let, therefore, teachers and 
bishops beware and note that the mighty 
are mightily tormented and that there 
is no remedy, but that the ruin of the 
great leads to hell. 


. . - 


The Common of Confessors-non-Pontiffs—This Common indeed deserves 
its name: it always reminds the present writer of a big and very mixed 
draught of fish. Abbots, priests (including Monsignori), and minor clergy, 
doctors, kings, princes and lay people, lay-brothers and founders of re- 
ligious orders, humble beggars of the type of St. Joseph Benedict Labre, 
farmers and soldiers—all are addressed with the same antiphons, verses 
and responses. The Liturgy is certainly a very uncompromising leveller. 
And yet, somehow these same verses, hymns and antiphons most fittingly 
adapt themselves to the Saint honoured on each particular day. The 
reason is to be found, of course, in the common note of heroic sanctity which 
marks them all. Each of them can repeat with equal accuracy: 


Domine, 
mihi, 
sum. 


Lord, Thou didst deliver to me five 
talents: behold I have gained other five. 


quinque talenta tradidisti 
ecce alia quinque superlucratus 


To each can the words written of the Patriarch Joseph of Egypt be 
equally applied: 





Justum deduxit Dominus per vias 
rectas et ostendit illi regnum Dei, et dedit 
illi scientiam sanctorum, honestavit illum 
_ laboribus suis et complevit labores 
illius. 


All were wise with the wisdom 


perfect justice: 


Amavit eum Dominus et ornavit eum, 
stolam gloriae induit eum et ad portas 


paradisi coronavit eum. 


The Lord led the just man by straight 
ways and showed him the kingdom of 
God, and gave him the knowledge of the 
Saints, made him honourable in his 
labours, and accomplished those labours 
for him. 


of the Saints; hence of each is said with 


The Lord loved him and adorned him. 
He clothed him with a robe of glory and 
crowned him at the gates of paradise. 


The Office originated late in the fifth or early in the sixth century, when 
such Confessors as Saints Antony the Hermit, Hilarion the Abbot and 


others began to receive special veneration from the faithful. 


The key-note 


of the sanctity of Confessors-non-Pontiffs, stressed again and again by the 


Office, is watchfulness : 
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Beatus ille servus quem cum venerit 
Dominus ejus invenerit vigilantem. 


The hymn for Lauds perhaps best sums up the distinctive charac- 
teristics of Confessors-non-Pontiffs : 


Jesu, corona celsior 
Et veritas sublimior 
Qui confitenti servulo 


Reddis perenne praemium. 


Da supplicanti caetui 
Hujus rogatu, noxii 

Remissionem criminis, 
Rumpendo nexum vinculi. 


Anni reverso tempore 
Dies illuxit lumine 
Quo Sanctus hic de corpore 
Migravit inter sidera. 


Hic vana terrae gaudia 
Et luculenta praedia, 
Polluta sorde deputans 
Ovans tenet coelestia. 


Te, Christe, Rex piissime, 
Hic confitendo jugiter 
Calcavit artes doemonum, 


Saevumque averni principem. 


Virtute clarus et fide, 
Confessione sedulus, 
Jejuna membra deferens, 
Dapes supernas obtinet. 


Proinde te, piissime, 
Precamur omnes supplices: 
Nobis ut hujus gratia 
Poenas remittas debitas. 









Lord cometh, is found watchful. 





and the loftiest truth, 
who hast bestowed on thy humble con- 







Happy is that servant, who when his 











Jesus, the most exalted crown, 





fessor 
an everlasting reward. 






Grant to thy suppliant people, 
through his intercession, 
the remission of their baneful sin, 
by breaking asunder its chain. 





The year has turned full circle, ' 
and the day shines forth again 
on which this Saint, abandoning his flesh, 
passed to the starry realm. 


‘The vain joys of this earth 


‘and its showy possessions 


he counted as defiled with filth 
and now in triumph he possesses those of | 
heaven. 


( 
Thee, Christ, most loving King, 
he unceasingly confessed, 

trampling devilish wiles under foot 

and the raging prince of hell. 


Illustrious for his virtue and faith, 
ever proclaiming his faith, 
and mortifying his body, 
he now sits at the heavenly banquet. 


Therefore, Thee, O most gracious God, 
we all as suppliants pray 
that on his account Thou mayst remit 
the punishment due to us. 








This hymn is first found in the monastic breviaries of the tenth century, | 
but some writers date it back to the sixth. It is Ambrosian in style, though 
it lacks the usual freshness of the Ambrosian hymns. However, there are 
several interesting phrases, for example, Confitens servulus, which strikes a 
very different note from the magnificent Confessor almus, which is the title 
given to the Confessors-Pontiffs in their corresponding hymn for Lauds. 

Romanus Rios, O.S.B. 
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SERMON NOTES 
THE EPISTLE OF THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST 
INTRODUCTION 


L be purpose of this set of notes is to amplify some suggestions made 
in THE Ciercy Review for July 1939, under the title ‘“‘Consolatio 
Scripturarum’’. It was there proposed, not as something new but as a 
reversion to patristic methods, that from time to time the experiment might 
be tried of taking a book of the Bible, and covering some or all of the main 
themes in a series of conferences or sermons. In this instance the Epistle 
to the Hebrews has been chosen, partly for its extraordinary beauty and 
richness of content, partly because its dogmatic section has the advantage 
of a single topic, abundantly developed and illustrated, namely, the priest- 
hood of Christ and all that it implies for those who are sharers in a heavenly 
call (iii, 1). Considerable use has been made of a paper on the Atonement 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews in the Cambridge Summer School volume 
The Atonement, published in 1928. Among various works by Catholic 
writers that have appeared since that date may be mentioned the fifth volume 
of the Manuel d’ Etudes Bibliques by the Abbés Lusseau and Collomb (Paris, 
Téqui, 1931); the fourth edition of Dr. Ignaz Rohr, Der Hebréerbrief (Bonn 
Hanstein, 1932); the article ““Expiation’’ by Pére A. Médebielle in Pirot’s 
Supplément du Dictionnaire de la Bible, t. iii, col. 1-262 (Paris, Letouzey, 1934); 
the chapter on<‘The Theology of Hebrews’”’ in Dr. William Leonard’s 
doctorate thesis The Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews (London, Burns 
Oates and Washbourne, 1939); and the Abbé J. B. Colon’s contribution 
“Paul (saint) in Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, t. xi, 1932, especially 
col. 2478-90. Older works of proved value include Pére F. Prat’s Theology 
of St. Paul, Vol. 1, Book 6, and Mgr. P. Boylan’s translation and commentary 
in the Westminister Version New Testament. In quoting from the Epistle 
I have ordinarily followed Mgr. Boylan’s rendering of the Greek. 

The dogmatic section of the Epistle (i, 1-x, 18) admits of division under 
three main headings, namely: (1) Christ is superior to the angels and to 
Moses, i, 1-iv, 13; (2) The Priesthood of Christ superior to that of Aaron 
iv, 14-vii, 28; and (3) The Sacrifice of Christ superior to the sacrifices of 
the Old Law, viii, 1-x, 18. For the purposes of this course it will be 


‘convenient to subdivide (2) into: (a) Christ, the High Priest of the Messianic 


times (iv, 14-v, 10), and, omitting the long hortatory digression in v, 11—vi, 
20, (b) The Priesthood of Christ compared with the Aaronic priesthood 
(vii, 1-28). Even so the course as a whole remains somewhat long for 
treatment in four sermons of the length dictated by modern standards, and 
it might well be further subdivided according to the preacher’s discretion 
and opportunities, 
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I 
Curist 1s SUPERIOR TO THE ANGELS AND TO MosEs (i, 1-iv, 13) 


A remark must be made, by way of introduction, on the special aim of 
this epistle, which is adequately summed up in xiii, 22, as a “‘word of 
exhortation”’ (so, correctly according to the Greek, the American revisers). 
The principal motive of the writer is not to teach but to exhort. His is, 
indeed, an apologia for the Christian faith addressed to converts from 
Judaism, designed to strengthen them in that faith, and to arm them against 
the special perils of their own time and place, some thirty years after our 
Lord’s ascension. The author throughout the dogmatic section is concerned 
to prove that the New Covenant, ratified by the blood of Christ, is superior 
to the Old Covenant under which his readers’ were originally brought up. 
Naturally, he can find no more effective argument than that furnished by 
the dignity of Christ, the mediator of the New Covenant, His Priesthood 
and His Sacrifice. The great proof lies in the superiority of Christ’s priest- 
hood to any other, and if in addition one considers what may be styled the 
foundations of His priesthood, which are our Lord’s divinity, humanity, and 
exaltation at the Father’s right hand, and the exercise of that priesthood in 
sacrifice for the world’s redemption, then one has summed up the dogmatic 
teaching of the epistle and explained its importance for readers in St. Paul’s 
time and throughout all the centuries down to our own age. 

The “‘foundations”’ of priesthood in the case of Christ our Lord are 
three in number—He is God, He is Man, and He is the God-Man glorified, 
sedens ad dexteram Patris. Almost needless to say, we cannot, except in the 
purely logical order, separate the priesthood of our Lord from His Incar- 
nation. From the first moment of-His Incarnation He was not only the 
Incarnate Word, but the Eternal Priest, destined of His own free choice to 
offer Himself in propitiatory sacrifice for all the sins of the world. (Whereas 
with men it is far otherwise. They become priests by a sacred rite, and 
according to the Church’s present laws only after many years of earthly 
life). Yet in the logical order one may consider our Lord’s office as priest 
separately, as in the order of proof we are accustomed to prove first that He 
was a divine Messenger, then that He was divine, and finally to consider his 
Priesthood and redemptive office. 

(1) First, therefore, as regards our Lord’s Divinity, it is clear that the 
sacred writer fully accepted Him as true God, and that any apparent diffi- 
culties may be solved in terms of the Athanasian Creed’s “Equal to the 
Father as touching His Godhead; less than the Father as touching His 
Manhood’’. In the first chapter no less than five proofs are given of His 
superiority to the angels, i.e. (i) From the more excellent name [of Son] 
which He has inherited, vv. 4-5 ; (ii) From the adoration paid to Him by the 
angelic hosts, v. 6; (iii) From the transcendent character of His office, 
vv. 7-9; (iv) From His divine attributes in regard to the creation and 
ruling of the universe, vv. 10-13; and (v) From the Father’s invitation to 
sit at His right hand in glory, vv. 13-14. None of the angels has been styled 
the Son in the exclusive sense in which the second Psalm applies the title to 
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the Son of God; of none of the angels has it been said by God: Le¢ all the 
angels of God worship Him. Again, He is superior not only to the angels but 
to Moses, the great leader of Israel out: of captivity, God’s chosen 
ambassador to the Jewish race. At first sight this might appear to be an 
argument @ majore ad minus, but Moses had a unique position in Jewish 
thought, and nothing would more surely prove Christ’s greatness than His 
superiority to the great liberator. On this there are two arguments: (i) that 
Christ is greater than Moses as the builder of a house is greater than the house 
he has built (iii, 3-4), and (ii) that Moses, though faithful to God’s will in 
his government of God’s people, was faithful as a servant in his own house, 
whereas Christ was faithful as a Son over His house (iii, 5-6). Further, Christ 
is the Firstborn among all creatures, and so is before them all (i, 6) and by 
Him God created the ages (i, 2). ‘To Him is specially appropriated the work 
of conserving created things in being, as creation is attributed to the Father, 
for He sustaineth all things by God’s word of power (i, 3). He is ever the same and 
unchanging: Thou art ever the same, and Thy years shall never run out (i, 12). 
Jesus Christ, says a later chapter, is the same yesterday, today, and for ever (xiii, 8). 
He is compared with Melchisedech as being without beginning of days or end 
of life (vii, 3), and has become a Priest in virtue of the power of an indissoluble 
life (vii, 16). More still, He is declared to be the very effulgence of the Father’s 
glory (cp. /umen de lumine in the Nicene Creed), and the stamp (or impress) of 
His substance (1, 3), the perfect reproduction of the Father’s image, and, as 
has been said, Son in a sense that is shared by no other in heaven or 
earth. 

(2) So much for the dogma of Christ’s divinity as it may be proved from 
this epistle. His humanity is no less evident, as may be gathered from a 
remark of Pére Prat’s that ‘‘apart from the gospels, no inspired writings 
mote lavish of allusions to the mortal life of Jesus’’, or, as Dr. Leonard 
writes: ‘“The manhood of Christ, being the condition of His priesthood, is 
no less strongly emphasized” than His divinity (p. 58). The latter writer 
also refers to “‘the extraordinarily rich view of the Incarnation presented in 
ii, 5-18” with its insistence upon the fact that Christ has passed through 
suffering to glory for the sake of His brethren; that, to be like His sons by 
adoption, He, the Son by nature, willed to share in flesh and blood, that 
by His death He might destroy death, and set free from the devil’s captivity 
those enslaved by the fear of death. He was willing to /earn obedience*from 
that which He suffered by experiencing during His life on earth how hard a 
thing it is to obey (v. 8). We learn from this epistle that our Lord was of 
the tribe of Juda (vii, 14); that His mission was proclaimed by signs and 
wonders and manifold deeds of power (ii, 4), that He suffered trials and perse- 
cution, agonized and prayed in Gethsemani (v. 7), voluntarily laid down His 
life (xii, 2), and was crucified outside the city walls (xiii, 12). 

(3) The third foundation of priesthood is our Lord’s exaltation after 
His ascension. He has passed through the heavens and now sits at the right 
hand of Majesty on high (i, 3). He has been crowned with glory and honour (ii, 7), 
and in heaven is still the priestly servant of the sanctuary and of the true taber- 
nacle (viii, 1). To him the world to come has been made subject (ii, 5), 
and thus He waits until His enemies have been made the footstool of His feet 
(x, 12-13). And it is precisely on account of she sufferings of death, His 
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voluntary acceptance of the extreme penalty of sin, that we now behold 
Him crowned with glory and honour. 

So we pass from these preliminaries, this realization that Jesus is the 
God-Man in gloria Dei Patris to a fuller study of His priesthood and all the 
gifts that it brings to men. 


II 
(2) Curist THE HiGH PriEsT OF THE MESSIANIC TIMES (iv, 14-v, 10) 


To bring home to his readers the idea of our Lord as priest, St. Paul 
develops the conception of priesthood and gives a description of its essen- 
tials. Writing as he was for converts from Judaism he was able to assume 
familiarity with the office and functions of the Temple ministry. It is not 
astonishing, then, that he turns for a point of comparison to the priesthood 
known to them, and that his definition of a priest is taken from the levitical 
priesthood. For every high priest taken from among men is appointed as a repre- 
sentative of men in the things that refer to God, that he may offer up gifts and 
sacrifices for sin (v. 1). It is necessary, then, in the first place, that the priest 
should be a man, of like nature with those other human beings to whom he 
will have to minister. Secondly, he must be man’s representative in she 
things that refer to God, since he has been made priest not for his own sake, 
but for that of others. Thirdly, a necessary condition, but also a consequence 
following from his human nature, he must be able to be mild with the ignorant 
and erring members of his flock, since he himself is encompassed with the 
weakness of humanity and has known the shock of temptation. Fourthly, he 
must have a vocation, a divine call to his office. It is required, then, that the 
priest should be man and man’s representative in gifts and sacrifices, that he 
should be compassionate, as one who himself knows weakness, and called 
by God to his high duties. 

The writer goes on to show that Jesus has fulfilled all the conditions of 
priesthood, so far as His divine nature permits. He is Man, as may be 
gathered from the phrase in the days of His flesh, that is of His days on earth 
when he had a mortal and passible body not yet glorified. (Compare St. 
Ignatius of Antioch, Epistle to the Ephesians, 7: ““There is only one physician, 
of flesh and of spirit, generate and ingenerate, God in man, true Life in 
death, Son of Mary and Son of God, first passible, and then impassible, 
Jesus Christ our Lord.’’) We may notice in passing that the Son was not 
a priest in His preincarnate life, since it is the office of priesthood to act 
as mediator between God and man, and to this end to offer prayers and 
sacrifices. Again, our Lord is the representative of men in the things that 
refer to God by reason of His prayers and supplications, whether these be 
understood of the agony in the garden or of the crucifixion. He could 
not, it is true, pray for any offences of His own since He was incapax peccati; 
He could and did pray for all the offences of the whole world. Also, even 
more important, He was man’s representative in the sufferings which, 
though He was the Divine Son, He endured. Thirdly, He was capable of 
compassion, of realizing in Himself our weaknesses, since He Himself had 
been /ried in every way like ourselves, short of sin (iv, 15). In themselves these 
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last three words are patient of two interpretations, either that Christ actually 
and de facto escaped sin, or, and this is the only acceptable meaning for a 
Catholic reader, that He was not only free from sin, but that there was a 
limit to His temptations, since they were purely external and not in any way 
due to any sinful tendency within. Fourthly, He, like other priests, received 
a divine call or vocation, directly to Sonship and so indirectly to priesthood, 
at the incarnation, to which the words of Ps. ii are to be referred: Thou 
art my Son; this day I have begotten Thee, and directly to priesthood in the 
words of Ps. cx: Thou art priest for ever after the manner of Melchisedech. 

By way of application of this passage, we may turn to the conception of 
the Christian priesthood as it derives from Christ our Lord, the high priest 
of the New Covenant, from whom comes all consecration to office, all 
valid ministry in the Church of God. It is to be observed that, unlike the 
priesthood of Aaron and his sons and successors, Christ’s priesthood is 
unchanging and unchangeable, and that He is without successors in the 
strict sense. We speak of successors of the apostles, but not of Christ’s 
successors, since all the ministers of the New Covenant are such in so far 
as they share in the one priesthood of the Eternal Son. 

Briefly, then, the priests of Jesus Christ, exercising what Pére de la 
Taille has styled their ‘‘subordinate ministry’’, fulfil all four essentials of 
priesthood. In the first place, every priest is a man taken from among men, 
with the weaknesses and disabilities of human nature, but also witht its 
privileges, and with the glory of nature transfigured by grace. (Consult 
a magnificent sermon by Cardinal Newman: ‘‘Men not Angels the Priests 
of the Gospel”’ in Discourses Addressed to Mixed Congregations.) Secondly, the 
priest is men’s representative, appointed to help and to save others. Christianus 
propter se; sacerdos propter alios. He is ordained principally for the service 
of the altar, wt offerat dona et sacrificia pro peccatis. ‘Thirdly, he must be one 
who can bear gently with the ignorant and erring, since he himself must 
constantly join in the Church’s litanies; Peccatores, te rogamus, audi nos. (For 
an excellent illustration, see Life of Mgr. R. H. Benson, Il, 237, in a letter to 
a lady who apparently had suggested that he was a saint: ‘‘Never, never again 
must you even hint to me such things. . . . The only thing I attempt to 
pride myself on, is that | am extremely sorry for my sins, and that I am a 
Bad Hat who knows it.’”’) Lastly, the priest must have a divine vocation to 
his office Nee quisquam sumit sibi honorem, sed qui vocatur a Deo tanquam Aaron 
(v. 4). St. Alphonsus on The Dignity and Duties of the Priest is perhaps the 
best, though by no means the least overwhelming, of the works that may be 
taken as illustrative of this passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


(’) THe PriestHOOD OF CHurist COMPARED WITH THE AARONIC PRIFST- 
HOOD (vii, 1-28) 


The argument up to this point is that Christ is a true priest, who has 
fulfilled all the conditions of priesthood. ‘The author now proceeds to show 
that He is not merely a priest but she Priest, exalted far above all others and, 
in particular, above the levitical priesthood of Aaron and his descendants. 
The argument is somewhat elaborate and may be regarded as fourfold: 
(1) Christ and Melchisedech are contrasted with Abraham and Levi (vi 
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I-10). (2) The levitical priesthood was provisional in character (vv. 11-19). 
(3) The priesthood of Christ was established by a divine oath (vv. 20-22). 
(4) The priesthood of Christ is the only unique and everlasting priesthood 
(vv. 23-25). The arguments are summed up in an epilogue (vv. 26-8). 

(1) This part of the argument is relatively simple. Christ is a priest 
after the manner of Melchisedech, whose priesthood ranks higher than the 
levitical priesthood. We read in Gen. xiv, 18-20, the story of Abraham’s 
meeting with the mysterious priest-king of Salem (which is interpreted to 
mean ‘‘peace”) priest of the most high God. |A very full and careful 
account of what is known about Melchisedech was given in an article 
by Fr. Guy Brinkworth, S.J., entitled: ‘‘Melchisedech, King of Salem” 
in THe CLercy Review for November 1935 (Vol. X, 342 f.). Two articles 
by the Abbé G. Bardy on Melchisedech in patristic tradition may be found 
in the Revue Biblique, 1926, 496-509 and 1927, 25-45.] The author of 
Hebrews adds very little to our knowledge of the priest-king, since | 
he is content to interpret the data given in Genesis and in Ps. cix, 4. 
Like Christ, Melchisedech is king of justice and peace. No mention is found 
in Genesis of his parents ar descent, of his birth or death. Thus, he is so | 
far as the biblical data go, without father . . . without beginning of days or end 
of life (vii, 3). He is set before us as the type of the Eternal High Priest, and 
remains a priest for ever. But the argument does not conclude with the 
finding that Melchisedech is a priest, and Christ a priest after his manner. 
His superiority to Abraham and the levitical priesthood is proved in four 
ways. First, he received from Abraham ‘ithes of the best portions of the booty 
(vil, 4; cp. Gen. xiv, 20) after the victory over the four kings, and to receive 
tithes from another was rightly considered to be a mark of suzerainty. 
Further, the levitical priesthood, as yet inexistent, also paid tithes by anticipa- 
tion in the person of Abraham, ancestor of the Jewish race. The levites in 
their day received tithes from their own brethren and compatriots (cp. 
Num. xviii, 24 f. and Deut. xiv, 22 f). How much greater, therefore, was 
Melchisedech, who, though not of the line of Aaron and Levi, and not even | 
of the family of Abraham, took tithes from the patriarch himself! 4 
second proof is discernible in the blessing given by Melchisedech to Abraham, 
since beyond all dispute the lesser is blessed by the greater (vii, 7). .A third proof 
is found in the perpetuity of the priest-king, since Holy Scripture by its 
silence about his death, is held to have ¢estified that he liveth (vii, 8), ‘‘on the 
Alexandrian principle that the very silence of Scripture is charged with 
meaning’’ (Moffatt). Fourthly (a recapitulation of the first proof), Levi, 
though still in the loins of his ancestor, paid tithes by anticipation, he and 
his descendants being destined themselves to receive tithes. For all these 
reasons the levitical priesthood is inferior by comparison with that of 
Melchisedech, to whose order Christ belongs. 

(2) The author here anticipates the objection that, after all, the priesthood 
of Melchisedech came early in Jewish history, and was succeeded, or, it might 
be claimed, superseded, by the levitical ministry. On the contrary, says 
St. Paul, if the levitical priesthood had been a means of reaching perfection 
(i.e. justification and glory), it would not have been superseded by a new § 
ptiesthood after the order of Melchisedech, centred in a priest who belongs 
to another tribe from which no one doth service to the altar, the tribe of Juda to 
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which Christ pertained. He it is to whom the words of the psalmist were 
addressed: Tu es sacerdos in aeternum secundum ordinem Melchisedech. And He 
became a priest not by any law of merely carnal descent, an almost blind 
automatic succession to office, but in virtue of the power of an indissoluble life 
(vii, 16). In fine, nihil . . . ad perfectum adduxit Lex (vil, 19). 

(3) A further proof is discovered in the setting up of Christ’s eternal 
priesthood with an oath—Juravit Dominus . . . since an economy established 
by oath may be held to be superior to one set up without an oath, since 
oaths are only employed in affairs of high importance. Moffatt quotes 
Suetonius (Vit. Claud. 22) as stating that Claudius ‘‘in co-optandis per 
collegia sacerdotibus neminem nisi juratus (i.e. that they were suited to the 
office) nominavit”’. 

(4) Finally, Christ’s priesthood alone is unique and perpetual. The 
levitical ministry has been abrogated, but, even when it was still in force, 
its ministers were subject to death, and were constantly obliged to make 
way for successors. Christ’s priesthood is perpetual, unchangeable (the 
rendering ‘‘untransferable”’, though well suited to the context, is not 
generally accepted as correct), since He is deathless and without true suc- 
cessors. From the perpetuity of His priesthood the author concludes to the 
universal efficacy of His intercession: Wherefore He can at all times save those 
who approach God through Him, since He liveth always to make intercession for 
them (vii, 25). 

The epilogue is, in some sense, a reversion to v, 14, an enlargement on 
the qualities of the High Priest of the New Covenant. Jesus has fulfilled 
the conditions not only of all priesthood, but those of a perfect priesthood. 
He is entirely holy, guileless, and undefiled (vii, 26). We recall the insistence of 
the Old Testament upon personal holiness, as in the words of Is. lii, 11, used 
by the Church in her rite of Ordination: Be ye clean, you that carry the vessels of 
the Lord. He himself is without spot or stain, perfectly pure and free from 
sin. Hence He is set apart from sinners, in that He can sympathize with them, 
and yet have no part in their sin; and by reason of His sanctity, He is made 
higher than the heavens (vii, 26), when compared with men. Unlike the 
levitical priests, he has no need to atone for personal sin, since He is wholly 
without sin (iv, 16). Nor has He need to offer daily sacrifices for the sins of 
the people; He has made one all-sufficient offering by the sacrifice of Himself 
(vii, 27). 

So far, then, the author has shown that Christ is true God, and true Man, 
and the Eternal Priest of the new dispensation. It is as if we had told the 
story of a priest’s life, upbringing, and ordination, but omitted all reference 
to his First Mass. It remains that one should consider the functions of 
priesthood, and the chief of these is sacrifice. 


Ill 


THE SACRIFICE OF CHRIST SUPERIOR TO THE SACRIFICES OF THE OLD Law 
(vili, 1-x, 18). 


Once more the author reverts for the sake of comparison to the levitical 
priesthood. [For a list of sixteen points of contrast between the two priest- 
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hoods, cf. Fr. Hugh Pope, O.P., The Catholic Student’s ‘‘ Aids’? to the Study of 
the Bible, vol. V, 2nd (1937) edition, p. 280]. The arguments may be sum- 
marized under three heads: (1) The sanctuary in which Christ offers His 
sacrifice is a more perfect one than that used by the Jewish ministers, viii, 
1-5. (2) The new covenant sealed by Christ’s sacrificial act is more perfect 
than the old, viii, 6-13. (3) Christ’s sacrifice alone is truly efficacious; there 
follows a discussion on the necessity and usefulness of His death, ix, 
I-X, 18. 

(1) St. Paul is not here concerned with Melchisedech’s offering of bread 
and wine (Gen. xiv, 18), in which the Fathers have seen a type of Holy 
Mass. He is concerned with the functions of the levitical ministry, and 
contrasts their earthly sanctuary of the Tabernacle with the heavenly 
sanctuary in which Christ ever represents His sacrifice before the Father. 


Without in any way excluding the sacrifice of the Cross, the author here | 


insists upon the eternal character of that sacrifice in the heavenly sanctuary. 
The great Priest is not merely superior to the earthly priests of the tribe of 
Levi. His sanctuary also is greater and more perfect, that reality of which 
the tabernacle was only a figure. As priest, Christ still exercises the office 


of priesthood in heaven, where He has taken His seat at the right hand of the | 
throne of Majesty in heaven as the priestly servant of the sanctuary (viii, 1). If He | 


were on earth He would not be accepted as priest, since He was not of the 
tribe of Levi. Yet, since a priest is constituted to offer gifts and sacrifices, 
He must have something to offer (viii, 3), and He has, in fact, attained to a 
more excellent ministry (viii, 6). The scene of His offering, then, is not earth 
but heaven, and the argument supposes, or at least is made easier by sup- 
posing, that the Mosaic sacrificial rites were still in force. 

(2) The new covenant of which Christ is Mediator is more excellent than 
the old, a covenant written not upon tables of stone but in the hearts of 
men. It is the new alliance between God and man to which reference is 
made in Jerem. xxxi, 31-34, where an age is foretold in which all men will 
know God, in which God will be compassionate to their evil deeds and will 
remember their sins no more. 

(3) Not only are the sanctuary and the covenant more perfect. The 
offering, too, is more acceptable. The author recalls the details of the 
Mosaic Tabernacle with its two chief divisions, the outer tent or Holy 
Place, containing the seven-branch candlestick and the table of the loaves of 
proposition (or shew-bread), which could be entered daily by the priests; 
and, divided from this outer chamber by a double veil, the Holy of Hollies, 
the inmost sanctuary of Jewish worship, which until the Exile contained, as 
its chief treasure, the ark of the Covenant. Into the Holy of Holies none 
might enter but the High Priest, and even he on one day only in the year, the 
solemn Yém ha-kipphrim or Day of Atonement [on which, see Médebielle, 
att. cit., col. 61 f.], when he bore with him to the sanctuary the blood of a 
bullock and of a goat with which he sprinkled the Holy of Holies in expiation 
of his own sins and those of the‘people (ix, 7). So, says the author, doth the 
Holy Spirit show forth that the way into the sanctuary is not yet disclosed, since the 
people were shut off from the Holy Place, and even the priests from the 
Holy of Hollies (ix, 8). Thus the taberriacle was a figure of the ancient Law 
which could not purify or perfect the conscience. It could produce cere- 
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monial purity, but not union with God (ix, 9-10), since the sacrifices of the 
Old Law were incapable of bringing about true interior holiness. 

To this earthly sanctuary and external sanctification St. Paul opposes the 
heavenly sanctuary and sacrifice of Christ who, as High Priest of the good 
things to come, of the Messianic blessings (ix, 11), has entered the heavenly 
sanctuary by passing through the tabernacle of the heavens on the day of 
His Ascension. So, by an argument a minore ad majus, he claims that if the 
blood of animals could produce ceremonial purity under the law, how much 
more must the blood of Christ, who shrough His eternal spirit hath offered 
Himself unblemished unto God, purify our conscience from dead works unto the 
service of the living God? (ix, 14). 

As in the case of the Day of Atonement the offering of the victims was 
the essential element, so the great sacrifice of the New Law was fulfilled in 
all its essentials by our Lord’s oblation of Himself upon the Cross, and His 
entry into the heavenly sanctuary was no more than the completion of that 
sacrifice. Notice the author’s insistence upon the sacrifice having been 
offered once, e.g. (x, 13) He having offered one sacrifice for sin, and on the single 
offering by which He has for ever perfected those who are made holy (x, 14). 

The author’s teaching on the necessity of Christ’s death may be summed 
up in one verse of the epistle: I¢ is impossible that the blood of bulls and of goats 
should take away sin (x, 4). And because Christ, the Eternal High Priest, 
could do that which was impossible for the Jewish sacrifices, He is the 
Mediator of the New Covenant (ix, 15), and this mediation took place primarily 
not on His entrance into the heavenly sanctuary, but at His death. A death 
hath taken place unto the redemption of the transgressions under the first covenant 
(ix, 15). ‘The word for covenant is diathéké, normally used in this sense in the 
epistle, somewhat after the meaning of the Latin dispositio. But immedi- 
ately afterwards in the present context, the word is used (ix, 16-17) twice in 
the sense of ‘last will and testament”’, and the argument shows that, where a 
will exists, the death of the testator must be proved before the legatees can 
enter into possession of their inheritance, since a will has no validity during 
the testator’s lifetime. Wéithout the shedding of blood there is no pardon (ix, 22). 
In the order willed by God the great outpouring of the Precious Blood in 
Christ’s passion and death were needed to procure the world’s redemption. 

Here the argument may rest for the purpose of this sermon-outline. 
Some additional questions on the voluntary character of Christ’s suffering, 
on the distinction made by scholastic writers between the personal and the 
objective values in Christ’s actions, and on the effects of His sacrifice (redemp- 
tion, remission of sins, sanctification, salvation) studied more in detail, may 
be found in the Summer School paper to which reference has already been 
made. In concluding these notes, we may turn our eyes once again to our 
great High Priest, holy, innocent, undefiled, separated from sinners and 
made higher than the heavens, nor needing daily to offer sacrifice, since He 
has made one all-sufficient offering on Calvary; who is, and remains for 
ever, the divine Redeemer of the world. 

Joun M. T. Barron. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ALTERNATIVE TO “‘A CuUNCTIS’’ 


Seeing that the “‘A cunctis” prayer (Orat. Div., n. 2) has the same title 
as ““Concede, quaesumus”’ (Ora?. Div., n. 1), namely “‘Ad poscenda suf- 
fragia Sanctorum’’, may the latter be substituted whenever “‘A cunctis”’ is 
ordered by the rubrics? (Anon.) 


REPLY 


The “‘Concede, quaesumus”’ may be chosen for the prayer ‘‘ad libitum” 
which is occasionally directed by the rubrics. But when the rubric ex- 
pressly directs “‘A cunctis’’ to be recited, one has to use this prayer and the | 
alternative is not permitted. 

An exception to this rule is still permitted by some writers, e.g. Aertnys, 
Compendium Liturgiae Sacrae, n. 89.6, relying upon S.R.C., 15 May, 1819, | 
n. 2597, ad. 3, which directed that, in a votive Mass of the titular of the 
Church, the name of the saint was to be omitted from the ‘‘A cunctis’’ or, 
alternatively, the prayer ‘‘Concede, quaesumus”’ was to be used instead. 
But, since it is clear from the rubrics of the modern missal that in certain 
votive Masses of Saints the third prayer ‘“‘A cunctis’’ is to be said with the 
Saint’s name omitted, as in the Votive Mass of St. Joseph, other writers, as 
P Ami du Clergé, 1929, p. 270, think that S.R.C., n. 2597, is no longer 
operative. 


MARRIAGE BLESSING 


May persons who have received the second blessing in the Ordo Ad- 
ministrandi (which one may call Esau’s blessing), subsequently receive the 
nuptial blessing properly so called (Jacob’s)? (A. J.) 


REPLY 


A similar question discussed in this REVIEW, 1944, XXIV, p. 226, 
referred to the short form of the nuptial blessing, permitted in England by 
indult, and our opinion was that it could not be received again. 

The second blessing, however, is not the “‘nuptial’’ blessing, in the above 
sense, as may be gathered from the title “‘Preces recitandae . . . quando 
benedictio nuptialis non permittitur’? (Ordo Administrandi, p. 207; Roman 
Ritual, Appendix, De Matrimonio, II). It may be used at mixed marriages, 
for the second marriages of widows whose first union was solemnly blessed, 
and during the closed times. Since it is clearly not the nuptial blessing, the 
repetition of which is in principle forbidden, there is no reason why the 
parties who have only received what “‘A.J.”’ aptly calls Esau’s blessing | 
should not subsequently have the nuptial blessing with Mass, or without 
Mass by using the indult. 








































QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Crivit MARRIAGE 


A Catholic man who has contracted a civil union with a non-Catholic is 

now separated from his partner owing to war conditions. Being anxious to 

receive the sacraments he declares that he will have no marital relations until 

his marriage is “‘put right”. May an ordinary priest or confessor (1) absolve 

As him without reference to the Ordinary, and (z) revalidate the marriage when 
circumstances permit? (X.) 


title 
suf- 


REPLY 


A full and satisfactory answer to this question would involve a great part 
of the treatises on marriage and reservations. We must, therefore, be 
content with the following points which contain the chief principles of the 
solution. 

(i) Provided the man is contrite, he may, in the common law, be absolved 
like any other penitent properly disposed: this means, in effect, regarding 
himself as unmarried, which it appears he has undertaken to do. He may 
not, however, publicly receive the sacraments in a place where his civil 
matriage is known, since this would cause scandal to the faithful: the 
danger of scandal must be removed before public reception of the sacra- 
ments is permissible. 

In some localities, however, marriage in a registry office may be a case 
reserved to the Ordinary either propter peccatum or propter censuram, in which 
event it is subject to the usual procedure. Cf. CLERGY REVIEW, 1932, IV, 
p- 271. 

(ii) Assuming that the non-Catholic remains such when the time comes 
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> the for revalidating the marriage, it will be necessary to approach the Ordinary 
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for the purpose of a dispensation from the impediment of mixed religion. 

If, however, at the time of-revalidation, the non-Catholic has been 
reconciled to the Church, and there is no other bar or impediment, the 
marriage may be revalidated in the common law without reference to the 
Ordinary. 


226, Local law, however, sometimes directs that all cases of marriage revalida- 

id by § tion must be referred to the Ordinary, even though the case is not reserved 
propter peccatum ox propter censuram. ‘This is the law, for example, in the 

bove diocese of Lancaster, Synod I (1935), n. 139. 

ando (iii) Since the requirements of the civil law have been observed, and there 


oman § is no civil prohibition of any kind forbidding a subsequent religious 
ages, | ceremony, the mattiage could be revalidated whilst the parties are separated 
ssed, by using the “‘proxy”’ procedure of canon 1089. This method is unusual 
r, the i and full of difficulties ; local law may require the Ordinary’s signature to the 
y the | mandate appointing a proxy, in addition to his licence required by the 
ssing | common law in canon tog1, and his dispensation from the impediment of 


hhout mixed religion. 
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“EN Eco”? INDULGENCE 


It is stated, CLERGY REvIEW, 1944, XXIV, p. 278, that the plena 
indulgence may be obtained each time the conditions are fulfilled. Does 
this mean that it may be obtained several times a-day? If so, would it be 
necessary on each occasion to say on each occasion, for the Pope’s intention, 
six times the Pater, Ave and Gloria? (Sacerdos.) 


REPLY 


Canon 928, §1: Indulgentia plenaria, nisi aliud expresse cautum sit, 
acquiri potest semel tantum in die, etsi idem opus praescriptum pluries 
ponatur. 

Preces et Pia Opera (1938), n. 171: Fidelibus, supra relatam orationem 
coram Iesu Christi Crucifixi imagine pie recitantibus, conceditur: Indulgentia 
decem annorum; Indulgentia plenaria, si praeterea sacramentalem confessionem 
instituerint, caelestem Panem sumpserint et ad mentem Summi Pontificis 
oraverint (S.C. Indulg., 31 July, 1858; S. Paen. Ap. 2 February, 1934). 

Ibid. p. xv, note (a): Clausula “‘precandi ad mentem Summi Pontificis” 
plane adimpletur, adiiciendo ceteris operibus praescriptis recitationem ad 
eam mentem unius Pater, Ave et Gloria, relicta tamen libertate singulis 
fidelibus, ad’ normam can. 934, §1, quamlibet aliam orationem recitandi | 
juxta uniuscuiusque pietatem et devotionem erga Romanum Pontificem 
(S. Paen. Ap., 20 September, 1933; A.A.S., xxii, p. 363). 

(i) The answer given in this journal, 1944, XXIV, p. 278, was to the 
effect that the plenary indulgence attached to this prayer, unlike many others 
of a similar character, was not limited to once a month, but could be gained 
each time the conditions were fulfilled. From the nature of these conditions, 
which include reception of Holy Communion, it is evident that the indul- 
gence may not normally be gained more than once each day, since the law of 
canon 857 forbids reception of Holy Communion more than once daily, 
except in the unusual circumstances of canon 858, §1. But, even apart from 
this fact, canon 928, §1, bars the gaining of this indulgence more than once a 
day. A priest, therefore, who may be saying three Masses may gain the 
indulgence only once, as Gougnard expressly notes in De Indulgentiis, p. 307, 
n.1. The reason is that the clause “‘nisi aliud expresse cautum sit”’ is not 
contained in the grant of the indulgence, n. 171. 

(ii) The second part of the question does not, therefore, call for a reply. 
But it may be noted that, in gaining this indulgence each day, it suffices to 
recite once only the Pater, Ave and Gloria for the Pope’s intention. The 
recital of these prayers six times is the minimum required when the con- 
ditions of some indulgence require a visit to a church with prayer therein 


for the Pope’s intention, as we are informed in note (b) of Preces et Pia 
Opera, p. xvi. 


Locat Hoty Days oF OBLIGATION 


Is there an obligation for English tourists in Ireland to hear Mass on St. § 
Patrick’s Day? (X.) 




































QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


REPLY 
enary 
Does Canon 14, §1: Peregrini non adstringuntur legibus territorii in quo 
it be § versantur, iis exceptis quae ordini publico consulunt, vel actuum sollemnia 
ition, § determinant. 

(i) The feasts “‘sub praecepto” for the universal Church are the ten 
enumerated in canon 1247, §1. ‘The Code Commission, 17 February, 1918, 
decided that feasts not included in this list, even though they have been 
established as “‘sub praecepto”’ by local law, indult, or centenary custom, 

n sit, | Were no longer of obligation. Accordingly, it has become necessary since 
luries | 17 February, 1918, for localities desiring to retain some additional feast “sub 
ptaecepto”’ to seek an indult for this purpose from the Holy See. This was 
obtained by the Irish bishops, 13 May, 1919. The document may be con- 


entia sulted in Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 1919, xiv, p. 62, and in the Appendix to 
onem | the Maynooth Plenary Council (1927), n. 112. The episcopal petition con- 


tificis | tained the following phrase: ‘‘Ratio est quia Sanctus Patritius est protector 
totius Hiberniae et in omnibus civitatibus ac pagis magna devotione colitur.”” 
ficig” It is, therefore, a local law which to be binding upon visitors (peregrini) 
m ad | must be shown with certainty to be one which takes care of public order. 
igulis Unhappily, this phrase “quae ordini publico consulunt”’ has not yet received 
itandi | 20 authentic interpretation: it appears to have been taken from Tanquerey’s 
pre-Code Moral Theology, Vol. II, n. 290, though the equivalent is found in 
many other writers. A full discussion of its meaning may be seen in Ephem- 
‘o the | rides Theologicae Lovanienses, 1924, i, p. 153 (Van Hove); Irish Ecclesiastical 
sthers | Record, 1934, xliii, p. 113 (Kinane); Onclin, De Territoriali vel Personali Legis 
ained Indole, p. 339; The Jurist, 1942, li, p. 105; and, of course, in all the commen- 
tators on canon 14. 


-- 


ificem 


adult In some cases to which the principle may be applied it is quite evident 
law of § that public order is involved in a local law, for example, in regulations con- 
daily, } cctning the ownership of property or the precedence to be observed in 
from | ¢¢clesiastical functions; in other cases it is equally clear that public order is 
yncea | 20t involved as, for example, in laws which promote the interior sanctifica- 
in the | ton or learning of the clergy, or which determine the kind of dress they 
). 307, shall wear; finally, in certain cases, it is not quite clear whether the law 
is not | fects public order or not, and the present question seems to belong to this. 
category. 

reply. (ii) It is quite certain that travellers are bound to observe local laws. 
ces to | Whenever their violation might cause scandal, and some commentators give 

The | this sense to the words “‘quae ordini publico consulunt”, e.g. Beste, Intro 
eon dutio, p. 72. Strictly speaking, however, the avoidance of scandal is an 
herein | Obligation of the natural law, whereas canon 14 is concerned with positive 


law and its interpretation. There is no doubt, however, that the question 
proposed by ‘‘X’’ will usually be answered by applying the principle of 
| avoiding scandal: if the traveller is known to be a Catholic and everyone in 
' the locality hears Mass on St. Patrick’s Day, it seems to us that the traveller 
| must also hear Mass in order to avoid causing scandal to the faithful. 

But there could scarcely be any question of scandal if the religion of the 
| visitor is unknown in the place where he is staying, and the doubt must then 
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bz solved on its owa merits, failing any authentic interpretation of the lay§ wé 

by the legislator (canon 17, §1). Notwithstanding the phrase used in the} wi 

petition of the Irish bishops, we think that the law is not one affecting public 

order, and accordingly visitors from other countries are not bound to hear § im 

Mass in Ireland on St. Patrick’s Day unless, by staying away, they cause § th 

scandal. Thus Priimmer, Theologia Moralis (1931), Il, §195: ‘“Quare si ex 

gr. episcopus praescribit diem festum in sua dioecesi, neque potuit neque} fle 

voluit obligare nisi subditos suos.” Teodori, Apollinaris, 1930, iii, p. 318: 

“‘Remigius non celebrans festum patroni loci non peccavit, quia, prout in 

§2 can. 1247, ecclesiastico praecepto dies festi Patronorum non subiacent, 

Et etiamsi subiacerent, non peccasset per se, quia utpote peregrinus non 

tenetur legibus particularibus loci in quo versatur”. Cf. S.C. Cone, 9} . 

February, 1924, re. local fasting and abstinence laws. 7 
The situation is, of course, different when any of the feasts ‘‘sub precepto” 

in the common law happen to be excluded in the visitor’s own country, but 

not excluded in the place he is visiting: for example, in the United States 

there are only six, Corpus Christi being amongst those which are excluded. 

A visitor to this country from the United States is bound to hear Mass on | th 

Corpus Christi from §3 of canon 14: “At legibus generalibus tenentur, | o) 

etiamsi hae suo in territorio non vigeant, minime vero si in loco in quo} Y 
























versantur non obligent.”’ 
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SacrRED HEART INVOCATION AFTER Low Mass th 

n 

May it be said that, in principle, this triple invocation is obligatory } ( 
whenever the Leonine Prayers are obligatory, and that it should be omitted | E 
when the latter are omitted? May all these prayers be recited kneeling on } c 
the predella? (R.) j 
} 

REPLY r 

I 

S.C. Indulg. 19 August, 1904: Quamvis obligatio proprii nominis a | I 
Summo Pontifice imposita non sit, vult tamen Beatissimus Pater, ut unifor- |) ‘ 
mitati consulatur, ac proinde singuli sacerdotes ad eam invocationem | ' 
recitandam adhortentur. a 
Canon 28: Consuetudo praeter legem, quae scienter a communitate cum | | 
animo se obligandi servata sit, legem inducit, si pariter fuerit rationabilis et |) - 


legitime per annos quadraginta continuos et completos praescripta. 

(i) The triple invocation, to which an indulgence was attached (Preces et 
Pia Opera (1938), n. 628), was sanctioned by Pius X, through S.C. Indulg., 17 
June, 1904, “‘. . . precibus, quae iussu s.m. Leonis XIII post privatam 
missae celebrationem persolvi solent, ter addi possit sequens invocatio . . .”. 
From this phrase, and from the express declaration, 19 August, 1904, no 
strict obligation exists, because no law was made ordering the triple invo- 
cation. But priests everywhere naturally did what they were exhorted by | 
the Holy Father to do, and it would probably be true to say that most priests | 
have always thought that the triple invocation was of the same obligation as 
the Leonine Prayers. Having recited it for forty years, it would appear that 
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we have now made the custom a law from canon 28, though it is arguable 
whether the clause “‘cum animo se obligandi’”’ is verified. 

On the principle ‘‘accessorium sequitur principale’’ we think that the 
invocation is to be said when the Leonine Prayers are said, and omitted when 
they are omitted. 

(ii) S.R.C. 18 June, 1885, n. 3637.8: “‘in recitatione precum genu- 
flectendum pro lubitu sive in suppedaneo, sive in infimo gradu Altaris’’. 


DATE OF FEAST OF THE VISITATION B.V.M. 


Is there any reason why 2 July should be assigned to this Feast? One 
would think it should occur immediately after the Annunciation. (P. W.) 


REPLY 


The feast of the Visitation is of fairly recent origin, being established for 
the universal Church on this date by Urban VI in 1389. Previously, it was 
observed in some localities at various times, including dates in April, as at 
York. The more ancient liturgical commemoration is on Ember Saturday 
in Advent, which is seen to follow correctly and chronologically after the 
commemoration of the Annunciation on the previous Ember Wednesday. 
It is true that the dates assigned throughout the year for commemorating 
the mysteries of Christ’s life do preserve a certain chronological fitness: thus 
nine months intervene between the Annunciation and Christmas, and between 
Our Lady’s Conception and her Nativity. At the time of the Annunciation 
Elizabeth had been with child for six months (Luke i, 36) and, therefore, the 
choice of 24 June for commemorating the Nativity of John the Baptist is 
justified. The Visitation followed immediately after the Annunciation— 
Mary went ‘“‘with haste” (Luke i, 39); she remained with Elizabeth for three 
months (Luke i, 56) and eight days later John was circumcised (Luke i, 59). 
Exegetes differ in their interpretation, but it does not seem unlikely that Our 
Lady’s stay with Elizabeth included not only John’s birth but his circum- 
cision also; in which case 2 July offers itself as an appropriate date for 
commemorating the Visitation, the date, namely, on which it was con- 
cluded. .This explanation is not certain, but it seems the only one that can 
be suggested. Cf. Cabrol, The Year’s Liturgy, Il, p. 9; Catholic Encyclopaedia, 
XV, p. 481; Ami du Clergé, 1932, p. 410. 

E. J. M. 








PARISH PROBLEMS 
MEN’s CLuss—II 


AVING satisfied oneself that there are men enough and a sufficiency of 
need to warrant the founding of a club, the next thing is to acquire 
suitable accommodation. It is desirable that the premises should be within 
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the church precincts forming part of the parochial property. A small hall 
can sometimes be adapted to serve at the same time its rightful purpose as a 
place of assembly and asaclub room. But this is not a happy arrangement, 
for it means that whenever the hall is required for meetings or entertain- 
ments, for that evening the club has to be suspended. Moreover, the club 
furniture inevitably absorbs a large part of the floor space. In some places 
the difficulty of accommodation is solved by renting a house or a disused 
shop in the neighbourhood. This also has serious disadvantages. The 
money spent in rent could be applied to some more profitable purpose; the 
atmosphere of a club housed apart from the church has undoubtedly some- 
thing lacking, slight and difficult to define though it may be; a limit is set to 
the facilities of the clergy for paying casual visits whenever they feel inclined, 
The best plan is to build. This is not such a wildly extravagant proposition 
as at first glance might appear. Before the present abnormal time admirable | 
buildings of the pavilion type constructed from machine-made compositions | 
could be erected for as little as three or four hundred pounds: corrugated 
iron huts, comfortably lined with plaster boarding, were likewise inexpen- 
sive. The profits of a successful club should leave ample room for covering 
the initial outlay within a few years. 

The most significant feature should be a room spacious enough to take 
at least one full-size billiard-table (for every man knows that a skilled player 
does not take kindly to smaller tables), while leaving plenty of freedom to 
players and members and surplus space which may be used for table-tennis, 
darts, and perhaps eventually another table. An additional smaller room is 
a convenience for committee meetings and for the use of those who want to 
read papers or to play quiet games; but it is a great mistake to divide the 
club premises into a series of small rooms. No matter how snug and 
comfortably furnished they may be they will not be popular. 

Clubable men are gregarious; they like to be all together in one big 
room. Chairs or benches will be needed, but not many. The rooms should 
not be overloaded with seating accommodation, for when men gather 
together for conviviality and social amusement they mostly prefer to stand 
about in groups. It is a mistake also to furnish according to a standard of 
comfort and refinement above that to which the average member is accus- 
tomed in his own home, for it will be neither appreciated nor respected. 
What men like is a big room plainly and practically equipped where they 
may relax and be free and easy in conditions which they would describe as 
“homely”. To keep the club as clean and tidy as one would like one’s own | 
house to be is an ideal devoutly to be wished for but well-nigh impossible of 
attainment. Even if as many ash-trays as members are provided and dis- 
played in most obvious places, the floor will always be littered with cigarette- 
ends and dead matches. It is equally vain to preach the doctrine of careful 
treatment of the club’s property, for there will always be a proportion of 
those persons who have never been trained to have consideration for 
anyone’s belongings except their own. 

A crucifix and a picture of Our Lady, perhaps also one of the reigning 
Pope, are recommended as becoming decorations for the walls; they will } 
serve the double purpose of reminding members and their visitors of the 
Catholic character of the club, and of checking the droll tendencies of 
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hall § stewards and others who would erect a gallery of the not unattractive framed 
asaf’ advertisements of the firms whose wares are stocked in the bar. A bar, for 
ent, § the present using the term widely to cover any arrangement for the service 
tain- | of refreshments, tobacco and so forth, should be provided with a counter, 
club § and should be so constructed that the whole can be shut off and safely locked 
laces J up during closed hours. The best possible method for the accommodation 
used § ofa bar is to build on a little annexe, having a door communicating with the 
The § billiard-room and a counter fitted with a service-hatch, which can be locked 
- the or bolted from the inside, where the stock can be stored and at the same time 


yme- | attractively displayed. This can be done for very little extra cost; it has the 
st to | advantage of security and of saving floor space. 
ned, As a matter of principle the rector must insist, and see that this is in- 


tion | cluded in the rules, that all fittings and furnishings are the property of the 
able | parish and only nominally the property of the club. By so doing he will 
ions | protect himself, and his successors, from distressing and humiliating inci- 
ated | dents which may easily arise in the event of a serious dispute and difference 
pen- | of policy between himself and the committee and members. There have 
ring | been painful cases in which unruly committees, during the temporary 
absence of the rector, have secretly made off with the furniture, sold it and 
take | divided the proceeds among the members. Redress, even if desired, has 
ayet | not been possible as there has been nothing to prove that the goods did not 
nto | belongtotheclub. The priest’s position will be made secure beyond query 
inis, | if from the commencement, out of his own or the parish resources, he can 
mis | manage to purchase the more important articles and refund, at a profit, by 
itto | letting them to the club for an agreed rent. 
the je. R. 
and 





big . 
yuld 
ther 


and | The Complete Works of St. John of the Cross. Translated and Edited by 
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d of Professor Allison Peers. In Three Volumes. Reprinted. (Burns 
ail Oates. 175. 6d. a volume.) 


they | Tue decision of the publishers to reprint this work, despite their strictly 
eas | limited allowance of paper, is significant in more senses than one. It is 


wii in the first place a tribute to the excellence of Professor Peers’ translation, 
e of || which, despite some minor defects in matters of detail which in a work of 
dis- | such magnitude are almost inevitable, has been generally acknowledged by 
tte- | Critics whose judgement commands respect no less from their knowledge of 
eful Spanish than from their competence in mystical theology. For our part 
1 of & we find no cause to dissent from the very favourable notice accorded to 
for these volumes by our reviewer on their first appearance.1 But the reprinting 


of this work is also an indication of the interest which the public continues 
to take in mysticism. On the reasons for this one is tempted to speculate. 


ling § ce ; a 
wil | Itmay be, as some have suggested, that men are seeking in mystical writings 
the | 2 tefuge from the insistent horrors of war. Perhaps we may see in it a 


1See THE Ciercy Review, VII, 513-514. 
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verification of Pope Pius XII’s recent statement that “‘the sorrows and 

misfortunes of these days, if accepted with willing resignation from the hand 
of God, almost inevitably turn men’s hearts from the transitory things off 
earth to those which are heavenly and eternal’’. But there are also othe 

reasons which may account for the popularity of mysticism, and not th 

least among them is the emphasis which recent writers have laid upo | 
mystical experience as a proof of the existence of God. Abstracting from 
the validity of this appeal, as to which the classical theologians and apolo4 
gists have nothing very encouraging to say, we may at all events rejoice 
to find that many are showing their need of God, even though they ma 

have despaired of any rational proof of His existence. St. John of the 
Cross certainly did not write his books in order to show that there is a Godg 
but if they should have served to foster such a salutary conviction, hq 
would be the last to regret it. 


G. D. S. 
A New PERIODICAL 


The Mendel and Pasteur Review. Vol. I, n. 1. Autumn, 1943. 
(B. Herder.) 


College, Cork, has for its purpose to counteract materialistic biological 
teaching, and its appearance at the present time is most welcome. 
first number contains articles on “Some Aspects of Social Biology” andj 


on “Julian Huxley”, but the point which will probably be of greatest} 


interest to the clergy is the method of teaching the subject in schools. In} 
the course of his article on “Biology and the State”, Professor Sir John 
Graham, F.R.S., M.P., writes: “‘One of the strident calls of the day is for 
sex education in schools. Apart from undesirable possibilities to which} 
this opens the way, the idea is itself in my opinion thoroughly unsound. 
During the years immediately succeeding puberty the aim of education 

should be to do nothing to accentuate the natural interest in sex, but on] 
the contrary to take the greatest pains to keep the mind occupied with} 
other interests so as to allow of sex development proceeding in its normal 

regular fashion.” This is exactly what the Church maintains in) 
discountenancing public instruction to children on the nature of human 
sexual intercourse. Those in favour of such instruction are often inclined 
to soften objections by calling it elementary biology, and of this science 
the professor remarks: ‘“‘A course such as is termed elementary biology 
in medical schools is not merely impracticable as a universal subject in the} 
school curriculum, but even if practicable it would be found of little use 

for the inculcation of the main conclusions and general principles of biology, 

which is what the ordinary citizen needs.” We are promised an equally 

interesting set of articles in the next number, including a contribution: 
from Fr. Leycester-King, S.J. 


q 


E. J. M. 
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